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Letters to the Editor 


(The article discussed in these letters was published in the issue of 
November, 1923.) 

To THE Epitor oF Primary EDUCATION: 

I have been a subscriber to the Primary Epvucation for 
a number of years and the inspiration and helps which I 
get from it cannot be over-estimated. 

I thoroughly appreciated the article in November 
number entitled, “A Question to Be Answered,” and I am 
going to take the privilege of answering. 

This article seemed to come to me at just the right time. 
Just when I was discouraged in trying to work out the same 
problem. 

If 1 could make myself believe that I am doing my whole 
duty, when I teach to the best of my ability and provide 
interesting and educational work for the class remaining in 
their regular seats, all would be well. But I am unable to 
do so. 

I feel that the children must learn to respect the rights of 
others, in order to become good American citizens, and how 
is it possible for them to do so if they simply obey orders 
and take no responsibility? 

I try to have them understand that the school is theirs, 
not mine; that I am there to help them when they need me, 
but that it isn’t fair to the class, which is working out a 
lesson with the teacher, to be interrupted by some one 
whispering or moving noisily across the room. 

But after they have carefully done the assigned work, if 
they can remember not to annoy, they may get a book from 
our reading table, a set of number cards or may work at 
the board in the rear of the room. 

To help my little ones, for they are only “second graders,”’ 
I give, on Friday, to each one who has tried all during the 
week to make himself mind, a Jittle card on which is written 
“A Good American,” and the pupil’s name. If I do not 
have one mark against a pupil for annoying some one, a gold 
star goes on the corner of the card. 

Some days everything moves along so nicely that I am 
delighted and think that my troubles are all over, and then 
will come a day when everything goes wrong and I feel dis- 
couraged and almost decide to give up and go back to the old 
way of doing things, but I can’t. I don’t like the work if I 
have to make little automatons of my children. 


From my years of experience with the problem of freedom 
and order, I know that it is an impossibility to make it 
work 100% of the time. 

But since reading “A Question to Be Answered,” and 
knowing that there are other teachers who have the same 
difficulty, I, too, will throw off the feeling of discomfort and 
enjoy the times when everything does run smoothly. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA KNIGHT, 
Bedford Borough School, Pennsylvania 





“A Question to be Answered” 
Frederick H. Spinney 


Principal, Alexandra School, Montreal 


Teachers would be less likely to be discouraged if they 
would perpetually bear in mind that the most unnatural 
thing a child can do is to sit still on a hard seat 
and attend to prescribed activities at prescribed periods 
of definite duration, and that when they secure any sem- 
blance of “order” they have won a glorious victory against 
the opposing tendencies and inclinations of childhood. For 
thousands of years the activities of the human race were 
purely physical. Schools are of very recent origin, con- 
sidering the long period of human development. 

During the last five years of my experience as a class- 
room teacher, I was frequently complimented on my 
successful methods and good “discipline”; yet during all 
that time, there was never a day when I felt satisfied that 
I had done successful work or that I had come within hailing 
distance of satisfactory “order.” 

Now, when I act as umpire for indoor baseball, the hum- 
ming of voices in the playroom bothers me in the same way 
that the “indefinite confusion” in the classroom bothered 
me in the earlier days. But when I umpire a game of ball 
in the open field, the most frenzied confusion fails to disturb 
my equanimity. I am absolutely at ease, and feel on free- 
and-easy terms with the pupils—such terms that I would 
fear would bring disastrous results within the walls of the 
school building. 

The ‘‘atmosphere” of the school is unlike that of any 
other place in the universe; the activities of a child as a 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Washington in the Springtime 


Blanche Blackman, Washington, D. C. 


ASHINGTON is a meeting place for the millions of 
people whose home is America. To it we go as to 
our own home; in it we have a sense of personal 

interest and ownership. We come from distant states, but 
while we are in Washington we are in the Capital City— 
our common possession. We share alike in the glorious 
traditions of its past, we hold allegiance to the ideals for 
which it stands, we all take pleasure and pride in its beauty. 
We are proud of its unsurpassed architecture—the stately 
Capitol, the resplendent Library, the wonderful Pan-Ameri- 
can Building, the White House, with its becoming dignity. 
The stupendous monument and the exquisitely beautiful 
memorial are made even more attractive in the springtime 
by the famous Japanese cherry trees. 

These trees, which line Riverside Drive in Potomac Park, 
were a gift of the Government of Japan to the United States 
Government, during the Taft administration. In the early 
spring, when the trees are in bloom, thousands of people 
journey down to Potomac Park to behold a scene which 
seems like a part of old Nippon, with all its picturesque 
beauty. From the far side of the Tidal Basin the view is 
especially beautiful. In the background is the Lincoln 
Memorial. The stately white columns and roof of the 
building, seen through the arching branches of the blooming 
trees, are mirrored in the blue waters of the Potomac. 
Another lovely and impressive view shows the Washington 
Monument, with the masses of pink bloom in the foreground. 
Looking along the Drive toward the monument, one sees 
the trees on either side and the towering gray shaft in the 
background. The Bureau of Printing and Engraving is 
beautified by the row of trees that line the river bank in 
front of the building. Washington is at its very best in 
Cherry Blossom Time. 

I have a framed water color picture of the monument 
view and a collection of post cards showing the cherry 
blossoms as they appear from different viewpoints. With 
this material as a basis, I developed an oral language lesson 
for a fourth grade class, that brought out most of the facts 
in the above paragraphs. ‘The poem, ‘The Four-Leaved 
Clover,” by Ella Higginson, was then taught. Later the 
poem was taught as a song. It is written in sheet music 
form, and can be obtained at any music store. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook 
Where the four-leaved clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 


And God put another one in for luck. 
If you search you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope and you must have faith, 
You must love and be kind, and so 

If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaved clovers grow. 

















The Lincoln Memorial 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 


ASHINGTON, the city of magnificent distances, 
with its wealth of trees and well-kept parks, squares 
and circles, its broad streets and beautiful buildings, 

may well be called the most beautiful city in America. 
Both man and nature have shared in making it so. Nature 
has furnished a most fitting background for the city’s 
beauty in the Maryland and Virginia hills which surround 
it. Man has shown his skill in the well-planned laying out 
of its avenues, streets and parks, and in the grandeur of its 
public buildings and memorials. 

_ Opinions differ while all agree that the Lincoln Memorial 
is a thing of beauty not often met with elsewhere. Yet 
with this grandeur and beauty go a simplicity and a unity 
throughout its construction which typify the Lincoln whose 
memory it honors. 

The Memorial is especially impressive in appearance not 
only because of its beauty and remarkable proportions, but 
because it is set on a mound which raises it above the 
surrounding land, and because of the open spaces on all 
sides. Situatedin Potomac Park on the banks of the river, 
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just the setting needed is afforded it. On a line with the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, it is but another 
link in the chain of structures planned for the beautifying 
of the city. 

John Hay, one of Lincoln’s biographers, said, in speaking 
of the site and the general plan of development of the city, 
“As I understood it, the place of honor is on the main axis 
of the plan; Lincoln, of all Americans next to Washington, 
deserves this place of honor. He was of the immortals. 
You must not approach too close to the immortals. His 
monument should stand alone, remote from the common 
habitations of man, apart from the business and turmoil of 
the city—isolated, distinguished and serene. Of all the 
sites, this one near the Potomac is most suited to our 
purpose.” 

On this same axis the building of a memorial bridge 
connecting Washington and Arlington Cemetery is now 
being contemplated. 

The symmetry of the Memorial makes it equally im- 
pressive whether viewed from the Capitol, the Soldiers’ 
Home, or the Amphitheatre, or Lee Mansion at Arlington. 

The fact that it is only recently that a suitable memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln has been constructed in the Capital 
City, shows how the reverence and love of the people for 
a great man lives on long after his life work has been 
completed. 

In 1911, the Lincoln Memorial Commission was created 
by Congress, with President Taft as its chairman. This 
commission was aided by the Federal Commission of Fine 
Arts. Three men were largely responsible for the success 
of the venture: Henry Bacon, the builder and designer; 
Daniel French, the sculptor; and Jules Guerin, the mural 
painter. They spent much time together, reading and talk- 
ing of Lincoln. Numerous biographies and many photo- 
graphs made the task easier than it otherwise might have 
been. 

Henry Bacon wrote, “From the beginning of my study, 
I believed that this memorial of Abraham Lincoln should 
be composed of four features—a statue of the man, a 
memorial of his Gettysburg speech, a memorial of his 
Second Inaugural Address and a symbol of the Union of 
the United States, which he stated it was his paramount 
object to save—and which he did save.” “Unity” was 
also Guerin’s guiding thought, for he said, “Unity was the 
great achievement for which Lincoln struggled; so in that 
word we found both our chart and our inspiration for the 
work.” 

The marble used in constructing the Memorial was from 
the Colorado Yule Mine. A colonnade, one hundred and 
eighty-eight feet long and one hundred and eighteen feet 
wide, surrounds the hall. Here the Union is expressed by 
thirty-six fluted columns, which represent the number of 
states in the Union when Lincoln died. 

As one climbs the broad steps leading to the structure, 
he sees on the wall above the colonnade beautifully carved 
wreaths, between which are inscribed the names of the 
present forty-eight states. Entering through a double row 
of columns, one finds himself in the central hall, which is 
seventy feet long, sixty feet wide, and sixty feet high. 
A marble statue of Lincoln, by Daniel French, is placed 
against the west wall. The figure is seated, and the eyes 
seem to be looking out through the columns to the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Capitol beyond. In the features 
one perceives the justice, truth, courage, sacrifice and 
sympathy which have endeared the Civil War President 
to the hearts of the people for, in the words of Ex-President 
Taft, “Rancor and resentment are no part of his nature. 
In all the bitterness of that conflict, tried as he was, no 
word fell from his lips which told of hatred, malice or 
unforgiving soul.” 

On either side of the central hall, a row of columns marks 
off two smaller halls. The Gettysburg Address is lettered 
in the stone of the south wall, while the Second Inaugural 
Address is inscribed on the north wall. On the walls above 
are paintings done in beautiful dull browns, greens, reds, 
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and blues. The group in the south hall, in which the Angel 
of Truth gives freedom to the slaves, represents Freedom 
and Liberty. On the left, is a figure holding the sword fof 
Justice, with the scroll of the Law resting on her lap. 
At the right Immortality is pictured with Faith, Hope and 
Charity surrounding the central figure. 

The paintings in the north hall represent Unity, Frater- 
nity and Charity. In “Unity” the Angel of Truth joins 
the hands of the North and the South, with the Arts grouped 
above. “Fraternity” typifies the Family, showing the 
Father, the Mother and the Child, and “Charity” is shown 
caring for the blind, the maimed, and the orphans. 

The dedication exercises were held on May 30, 1922, 
when the Memorial was presented to President Harding 
by William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the United States. 

In front of the Memorial one looks out upon a reflecting 
lagoon. As he approaches it, he sees the shadows of the 
Washington Monument and as he looks back the Lincoln 
Memorial is mirrored in its waters. Many elm trees were 
planted along the banks of the lagoon in the spring of 1923, 
in memory of the soldier dead. 

One should not plan a hurried trip to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. It takes time to fully appreciate and enjoy the 
complete significance. After one visit one leaves with a 
feeling not easily described in words. So life-like is the 
statue and so typical of Abraham Lincoln the combined 
conceptions of builder, sculptor and artist, that it almost 
seems as if one had been in the presence of Lincoln, the 
living man. 

The custodian who guarded the memorial after the 
structure itself had been completed and before the finishing 
of the landscape work, previous to dedication, expressed his 
feelings in a most impressive way. He said, “I never get 
lonesome here with Mr. Lincoln. I have a sort of queer 
feeling that he likes to have me here with him. All the 
lonesomeness there is, is in his own face, as he looks out 
between those columns to the Washington Monument 
and the Capitol. When you come to think of it, you get 
pretty nearly the whole story of this country of ours in 
what you see through those columns and in this Lincoln 
Memorial.” 





Candlemas Day 


When Candlemas arrives, ’tis said 
The woodchuck will awake, 

And, tired of rest, will leave his nest, 
A weather view to take. 


And when he finds the morning clear, 
The sun a-shining, then 

He shakes his head, goes back to bed, 
And falls asleep again. 


But if he notes a cloudy sky, 
And sees the rain appear, 
Then he stays out, and runs about, 
Announcing spring is near. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 
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Some Questions Raised 


II Geography by the Project 
Method 


Sara E. Chase 


Principal Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


Are maps, charts and booklets essential. to geography 
projects? 

No, many times they are projects in art and not in 

geography. They are good for the geography work when 


they make clearer some facts of geography. They should 
be means not ends. 


Are imaginary journeys projects? 


When any teacher undertakes to teach geography through 
an imaginary trip, the teacher herself undertakes a project 
of no mean order. 

This method requires a wide information on the part of 
the teacher, an abundance of illustrative material, a defi- 
nitely organized plan, and very careful preparation. It pre- 
supposes travel on the part of the teacher, for one who has 
not seen herself cannot expect to help little children to see 
clearly. A teacher who has the necessary qualifications 
for teaching journey geography, can teach geography well 
if she omits the journey idea. If a teacher who lacks the 
required qualifications attempts journey geography, she 
will find that the children would like to stay at home. 

In journey geography, much of the information must be 
presented to elementary school children by the teacher. 
We do not have books that give the desired subject matter 
in a manner suited to their powers of interpretation. 


When a teacher says that her class is working on the 
project wool, cotton, silk, rubber, or wheat, what does 
she mean? 

This usually means that the class is making an exhaustive 
study of wheat, cotton, silk, rubber, or wool. The study 
very likely extends from chemical composition to mention 
in literature. It often includes formal arithmetic problems 
that contain the words, wheat, or wool, or rubber. It is 
apt to feature immaculate charts, faultless in design. 
It is almost sure to end in a booklet containing pictures, 
specimens, and information. 

The subject, cotton, is not a project, but parts of the 
study may be. The planting of a cotton seed and the care 
of the plant, in order to know what a cotton plant looks like 
and how it grows, would probably be undertaken whole- 
heartedly by the children. Ifa discussion in regard to the 
treatment of cocoons led to eager and careful search for 
further information, a project would have been set and 
accomplished by the children. If a booklet was made for 
some purpose real to the children, it might be a very valu- 
able project. 

There are a few dangers common to these exhaustive 
studies on wool, cotton, rubber, and so forth. The teacher’s 
interest leads her over too much ground and too far from 
her course of study. Too much time is given to finished 
charts. There is failure to recognize the limitations of 
the experience of the children. There is apt to be accumu- 
lation of information, not organization. 


Are questions projects? Is problem solving teaching by 
the project method? 


A project is an activity that one undertakes whole- 
heartedly. If the children wholeheartedly accept some 
question or problem for consideration, they will plan 
and work to answer that question or solve that problem. 
They will measure facts by their questions. They will judge 
some facts good because they help to answer the question. 
They will disregard other facts because they do not fit 
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by the Project Method 


the needs of the moment. They will plan and carry 
out a project. They will organize facts around their 
question, and they will remember the facts because of this 
organization. 


Who should suggest the questions? 


If the children have not been accustomed to setting their 
own questions, they will not know what the teacher is 
aiming at when she attempts to get them to suggest ques- 
tions. They need experience in problem setting. The 
teacher should consider their interests and her course of 
study and suggest some questions herself. Her knowledge 
of children’s interests and powers should enable her to 
propose questions that they will accept wholeheartedly. 
If this is the case, they will soon be asking questions that 
will furnish the subject matter for the next day’s work. 
The teacher should listen thoughtfully to all of their sug- 
gestions and questions, and she should dismiss none of 
them as irrelevant or trivial without making sure just what 
the children had in mind. 

One of our sixth grade classes is studying the United 
States through this question: What has helped the United 
States to become “a young industrial giant?” The ques- 
tion was chosen by the teacher. She chose it because it 
covered the required work and because she thought the 
giant idea would appeal to the children. 

First, the teacher made sure that the question was under- 
stood by all of the children. Then she led them to plan 
procedure for the study necessary to answer the question. 
They listed the things that they thought had helped the 
rapid :industrial growth, and a short discussion showed 
them that their present knowledge was hazy. They chose 
minerals as the first subject for careful study. They began 
this study, feeling sure that gold and silver had played the 
most important part; they completed it with a better 
appreciation of the country’s coal and iron mines. When 
manufacturing was considered, all of the children agreed 
that the New England States led the rest of the United 
States; but a very lively dispute arose when they attempted 
to name New England’s most important manufactures. 
One boy said that he had read a statement saying that 
there were four of them. The class, as one person, set the 
next day’s question: What are New England’s most im- 
portant manufactures 


What beside charts, maps, booklets and sand-tables would 
be classed under the construction type of geography 
projects? 

I have seen the following activities undertaken whole- 


heartedly and carried to satisfying completion by elementary 
school children: 


1 Building miniature homes. Wigwam, igloo, tent, 
bamboo house. 


2 Filing pictures from National Geographic Magazine 
and Sunday supplements. 


3 Building for future reference work an index of articles 
in Current Events. 


4 Dressing dolls. Chinese, Japanese, Dutch, Arabian, 
Eskimo. 


_ 5 Making costumes for their interpretation of the record, 
“The Nutcracker Suite.” 


6 [Illustrating the dress of other lands through cloth 
cut-outs. 


7 Collecting products, pictures, samples or clippings. 


Can the course of study be covered? 

It certainly can be. Many times it is not covered because 
in blocking out the work, the teacher did not have in mind 
at the outset a well organized outline of points to be covered. 
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Will the children know the essential facts of their geography 
course? 


They are going to learn the facts organized around a 
question or a problem which is going to give these facts 
meaning and purpose. 

One of our sixth grade classes studied Europe through 
current events. Their individual copies of Current Events 
and the six copies of The Literary Digest provided for their 
class-room, furnished the basis for the questions for class 
discussions. The teacher kept her course of study in mind 
and used every opportunity offered for bringing in the points 
suggested in it. At the end of the term, we asked an ex- 
perienced sixth grade teacher in another building to make 
out a test of fact questions that she felt children should 
know after a study of Europe. We gave this test to our 
children, and the class median was 80%. The regular term 
test for the school system consisted of one question whose 
purpose was to test habits of work. This test found these 
children able to use a book, to pick out facts to answer a 
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question, to stick to that question, and to know when they 
had answered it. 


How can the teacher care for individual differences? 


She can give the superior children more reference material 
to work with and special points to consider. She can make 
an effort to find out just why the weaker children are failing, 
and she can try to put simpler material into their hands so 
that they may have some contributions to make in the class 
period. She can see that each child knows how to use an 
index and an encyclopedia. She can show some children 
just where to find the facts they need. She can lead some 
children to help others. She can watch carefully for special 
interests. 


Will text-books furnish the necessary data? 

No, they will not. Books of travel, newspapers, current 
magazines, year books, a World Almanac, an encyclopedia, 
and books of the special countries studied are needed. 


Primary Lessons in Citizenship 


Alice S. Corneveaux 


IRST we procured a set of attractive colored post cards, 
showing important buildings of the city. Each build- 
ing and the work carried on there were discussed in 

the language period, before a short paragraph was composed. 
The paragraph was co-operative and of necessity excluded 
much brought into the oral discussion. Later the class 
copied the paragraph from the board as a lesson in form. 
The neatest, best written copy was sent to the central 
office to be typed, so you may be sure each child did his 
best. 

When all the paragraphs had been typed, we made a 
9x12 book of strong construction paper, pasted an at- 
tractive view on the upper part of the cover, and printed 
the word “Austin” in inch capitals below. On each page 
we pasted a post card with its companion paragraph. In 
the back of the book we put pictures of all public and 
parochial schools, but wrote a paragraph about our own 
building only. The pictures of churches, parks and 
Country Club were included without written comment. 

Below are the stories as written by the children. 


Austin 


Austn is in Minnesota. The Cedar River flows through the city. 
We like the river with its pretty green banks. There are motor boats, 
- boats, and canoes on the water. We all help to keep our city 
clean. 


The High School 


The new High School is on Bridge Street. It is made of brick. It 
cost nearly one million dollars. We all help pay forit. We pay taxes. 
Our big brothers and sisters go to school there. 


The Court House 
We pay our taxes at the Court House. 


The Library 


This is our public library. Pretty green trees grow around it. 
Miss Birgess lends the books to the children. We take good care of 
the books. The story hour is very pleasant. 


The Post-office 


Kermit wrote a letter to his aunt. He put it into an envelope. On 
the envelope he wrote his aunt’s name and address. Then he put a 
two-cent stamp on the corner of the envelope. Then he dropped it 
into the box at the post-office. 


The Fire Station 


Frances’ grandmother was at home alone. Evelyn’s mother saw a 
ot of smoke. Grandma’s house was on fire. Mr Dickens turned in 


the alarm. The whistle blew and the big red fire trucks came. The 
firemen put out the fire. 


The Hospital 


Clair’s father fell from a telephone pole and hurt his back. A kind 
man took him to the hospital. The doctors and nurses took good care 
of him.{¥At the end of a week he came home. 


The Packing House 


The farmers bring their cattle. hogs, and sheep to the Packing House. 
These animals are killed for meat. Some of the meat is shipped away. 
Charlie’s brother helps to pack the meat. Meat is good food for 
children. 


The Electric Light and Pumping Station 


Our city water comes from a big spring. It is pumped all over 
Austin. It flows through big pipes. ; 

Our town is lighted by electricity. We like to play under the street 
light. 


Gertrude’s father is a fireman at the pumping station. 


The Bank 
Father does not spend all his money. He puts some in the bank, 
He says it is for a rainy day. 


Our School 


Webster School is a neat little school. We shall be sorry to leave it. 





A Time-ly Tirade 


Our clock’s a contrary old thing, I declare! 

It teases too much, and it doesn’t play fair. 
When lessons are hard, or 1’m practicing scales, 
O, then our clock pokes like rheumatic old snails! 


An hour is as long as a dreary dull day; 

And then when it’s over, and time comes for play, 
If you will believe it, that trying old clock 
Sprouts wings, and the minutes fly past in a flock! 


My fun is all over before I begin it— 

An hour is as short as a workaday minute. 

Now what would you do with a horrid old clock 

That bossed you around with its tiresome tick-tock? 
—Marjorie Dillon 
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A Valentine Poster 


Dorothy Morgan, New York 








| 
_ 
ODMORGAN 






Suggestions for Coloring 


Bright red heart; bright yellow suit; white shirt; various-colored flowers 
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Literary Appreciation VI 


Annie L. MacKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School—Primary Grades 


E always think of February as the month in which we 
emphasize patriotism; the time in which to inspire 
the children with a love of country by bringing them 

in touch with the brave men and women, living and dead, 
who have given their all for the flag and for the principles 
for which it stands. 

The words of Philip Nolan, in the story by E. E. Hale, 
“A Man Without a Country,” teach so thoroughly all 
that should be taught, that an effort to memorize these 
words would seem sufficient: 


No matter what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or 
who abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night pass but 
you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind officers 
and government, and people even, there is the country, herself; your 
country, and that you belong to her as you belong to your own mother. 
Stand by her, boy, as you would stand by your mother. 

—Edward Ezerett Hale 


Let us choose, then, as our theme for the month— 
Patriotism. Not, however, a Patriotism of War, but 
rather a Patriotism of Peace. A better land, a better 
government, a better people should be the desire of every 
true American citizen. Only through great men and 
women, and through the individual efforts of every citizen 
can this Patriotism of Peace be brought about. 

A true patriot must be: 


A Courageous 
1 Must not fear the laughter of others. 
2 Must not be afraid to do right. 
3 Must stand for his rights. 
4 Must be ready to protect his home and country. 
B Loyal—even unto death—to his 
Promise. 
Country. 
Work. 
Faith. 
Duty. 
Comrades. 
Home. 
C Courteous—which will bring him success because of 
1 Good deeds. 
2 Unselfish service. 
3 Being a good loser. 
4 Being a generous winner. 
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Thus children learn the Patriotism of Peace through the 
Law of Clean Play. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


Feb. 4-5—Story for return: “The Soldier Who Lived in a Drum,” 
found in “Stories for Sunday Telling,” by Bailey. 
Feb. 6—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above story. 
Feb. 7—Silent reading: Board work in connection with the following 
em: 
” “T know three little sisters, 
You know the sisters, too, 
One is red, one is white, 
The other one is blue.” 


Feb. 8—Story for emphasis: ‘The Gift of the Fairies.” (In connec 
tion with this story, you may want to draw as you talk. First, 
the red stripes of satin, as the fairy lays them down; the white 
rows in between; the bunch of blue cloth at the corner and, last 
of all, the white stars on the blue.) Work on above poem. 

Feb. 11—Dramatize “The Soldier Who Lived in a Drum.” 

Feb. 12—Lincoln Day. Story for emphasis: “The Three Greatest 
Books,” by Edna Groff Diehl. Show pictures of Lincoln: Abra- 


ham Lincoln—125—Perry; Lincoln Statue—1421—Perry; Boy- 
hood of Lincoln (2 cent size)—Elson Picture Company. If 
possible, have the Bible, “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress and “ A:sop’s Fables” 
displayed in the literature room or in the library. 

Feb. 13—Dramatize “The Soldier Who Lived in a Drum.” 

Feb. 14—Story for emphasis: “Elaine’s Valentine,” found in “Tell 
It Again Stories,” by Dillingham and Emerson. Follow it with 
one or all of the valentine jingles printed elsewhere in this issue. 
The children should be able to learn one, at least, well enough to 
tell at home. 

Feb 15—Silent reading Board work in connection with “Elaine’s 
Valentine.” 

Feb. 18-19—Story for return: “The Feather in His Cap,” found in 
“‘Out-door Story Book,” by Bailey. 

Feb. 20—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above story. 

Feb. 21—Picture study: In connection with Washington’s Birthday. 
Spirit of ’76—1045—Perry; The Minute-Man—1367—Perry; 
also H-134 UniversityPrints, Boston, Mass ; Washington Crossing 
— Delaware—1414—Perry; Washington, by Stuart—112— 

erry. 
Picture Readings, by Packard, (the Public School Publishing 
Company,) furnish very good material to use with the above 
pictures. A brief story of the Revolutionary War, especially its 
beginning, is not amiss at this time. 

Feb. 25—A short talk about the flag and a picture of Betsy Ross will 
lead up to the presentation of the following poem: 


“There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag in any land, 
Like our own red, white and blue. 


Feb. 26-27—Dramatize ‘‘The Feather in His Cap.” 
Feb. 28-29—Silent reading: ‘Teddy Bear,” “Bunny Rabbit’s Dairy.” 
First told by teacher. Then sentences on board. Then book. 


For the 2B’s 


Feb. 4-5-6—Story for return: ‘“Elaine’s Valentine,” found in “Tell 
It Again Stories,” by Dillingham and Emerson, 

Feb. 7—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above story. 

Feb. 8—Silent reading: “How We Got Our First Snowdrops,” in 
“That’s Why” Stories 

Feb. 11—Present poem: “Little Miss Snowdrop.” Dramatize it. 

Feb. 13—Story for emphasis: ‘Valentine Box,” found in “Tell Me 
Another Story.” by Bailey. Follow this with dramatization of 
Elaine’s Valentine. 

Feb. 12—Lincoln Day. See plan for 1A’s. 

Feb. 14—Present Valentine jingles. Make a game of this work. 
Divide the group into teams and see which side leads in memo- 
rizing the jingles in the half hour. 

Feb. 15—Silent reading: Board work in connection with “Valentine 
Box.” 

Feb. 18-19—Story for return: “The King’s Page,” Danielson’s 
“Story Telling Time.” 

Feb. 20—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above story. 

Feb. 21—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. 

Feb. 25—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Gift of the Fairies.” See plan 
for 1A’s. ‘ 

Feb. 26—Story for emphasis: ‘The Little Boy Who Wanted to be a 
Soldier.” Follow with dramatization of “The King’s Page.” 

Feb. 27—Drill on poem: “Little Miss Snowdrop.” 

Feb. 28—Silent reading: “Teddy Bear,” “Bunny Rabbit’s Diary.” 
Teacher read first part aloud. 

Feb. 29—Silent reading: Continue reading of “Teddy Bear.” Chil- 
dren find the place in the book and finish the story. Questions. 


For the 2A’s 


Feb.4-5-6—Story for return: “The Eyes of the King,” “Story Telling 
Time,” by Danielson. 

Feb. 7—Silent reading: “The First Snowdrops,” “That’s Why 
Stories.” 

Feb. 8—Silent reading: ‘‘The White Hen,” “Work-a-day-doings on 
a Farm,” by Serl. 

Feb. 11—Present the poem, “The Drum,” by Eugene Field. The 
teacher should give all the poem, but require the children to learn 
only a verse or two. 

Feb. 12—Lincoln Day: See Plan for 1A’s. 

Feb. a for return: “‘Why Cherry Trees Sing,” by Julia A. 
Mills. 

Feb. 14—Story for emphasis: “The Valentine Box,” or follow the 
plan suggested for the 2B’s. 
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Feb. 15—Oral reading by teacher: “The Tinker’s Giant,” found in 
Joyous Guests,” by Lindsay and Poulsson. Questions by pupils. 

Feb. 18-19-20—Dramatization of “Why Cherry Trees Sing.” 

Feb. 21—Picture Study: Spirit of ’76—1045—Perry; The Minute- 
Man—1367—Perry, or H134 University Prints; Battle of Lexing- 
ton—1363—Perry; Washington Crossing the Delaware—1414— 
Perry; Washington at Trenton—1415—Perry; Statue of Liberty 
—142—Brown; Signing the Declaration of Independence—1389 
—Perry; Independence Bell—1389C—Perry; Paul Revere Statue 
—114B—Perry. 

Feb. 25—Story for emphasis: “The Gift of the Fairies.” Poem Drill. 
See plan for 1A’s. 

Feb. 26—Story for emphasis: “The Little Boy Who Wanted to be a 
Soldier.” Poem Drill. 

Feb. 27—Longfellow Day. Use Perry Pictures Nos. 15 and 19— 
Longfellow and His Children. Give the poem of ‘The Children’s 
Hour,” or tell the story of his poem, “The Bell of Atri.” An 
excellent prose version of this will be found in “Stories Children 
Need,” by Bailey. 

Feb. 28—Silent reading: ‘‘The White Hen’s Chicks,” found in “ Work- 
a-day-doings on a Farm,” by Serl. 

Feb. — reading: “The White Hen’s House,” found in above 


For the 3B’s 

Feb 4-5—Story for return: “The Two Flags,” found in “Tell It 
Again Stories,” by Dillingham and Emerson. 

Feb. 6—Silent reading: “How Tiny Hare Woke the Ground Hog,” 
found in “Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by Sykes. 

Feb. 7—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “‘Why the Dove is on the 
Valentines,” in ‘Tell Me Another Story,” by Bailey. 

Feb. 8—Present the poem, “Dear Old Glory,” found in Wheeler 
Reader IV. 

Feb. 11—Dramatize ‘The Two Flags.” 

Feb. 12—Lincoln Day: See plan for 1A’s. 

Feb. 13—Poem Drill: “Dear Old Glory.” 

Feb. 14—See plan for 2A’s. 

Feb. 15—Silent reading: “The Rat Meeting,” in “Merry Animal 
Tales,” by Bigham. 

Feb. 18—Dramatize “‘The Two Flags.” 

Feb. 19—Story for emphasis: Told by teacher. “Little Maid Hilde- 
garde,” found in ‘‘The Story Teller,” by Lindsay. 

Feb. 20—Silent reading: “The Owl that Didn’t Like the Dark,” 
found in ‘‘Tiny Hare and His Friends,”’ by Sykes. 

Feb. 21—See plan for 2A’s. 

Feb. 25—Story for emphasis: “The Gift of the Fairies.” 
for 1A’s. Dramatize ‘The Two Flags.” 

Feb. 26-27—See plan for 2A’s. 

Feb. 28—Silent reading: ‘“‘Mr. Rabbit’s Ears,’ “Merry Animal 
Tales,” by Bigham. 

Feb. 29—Story foremphasis: ““The Whooey Whoo Owl.” Discussion. 


For the 3A’s 

Feb. 4-5-6—Story for return: “How Cedric Became a Knight,” 
found “In Storyland,” by Elizabeth Harrison. 

Feb. 7—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: ‘‘The Prince’s Valentine,” 
found in ‘Tell Me Another Story,” by Bailey. 

Feb. 8—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s, Feb. 6. 

Feb. 11—Story for emphasis: “The Gift of the Fairies.” 
for 1A’s. Present poem, “Tribute to the Flag.” 

Feb. 12—Lincoln Day: See plan for 1A’s. 

Feb. 13—Story for emphasis: ‘“‘The Little Boy Who Wanted to be a 
Soldier.” | Work on poem. 

Feb. 14—See plan for 2A’s. 

Feb. 15—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 

Feb. 18—Story for emphasis: “Little Maid Hildegarde,” found in 
“The Story Teller,” by Lindsay. 

Feb. 19—Oral reading by teacher: ‘‘ Hugh John,” found in third book 
of “Stories for the Story Teller,” by Coe. Discussion. 

Feb. 20—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 

Feb. 21—Washington Day: See plan for 2A’s. 

Feb. 25—Story for emphasis: “Orlan and the Trumpet,” by Mary 
Elizabeth Saal. Dramatize ‘‘How Cedric Became a Knight.” 

Feb. 26—Story for emphasis: “Lord Bertram’s Ransom,” found in 
“Joyous Guests,” by Lindsay and Poulsson. Work on poem, 
“Toast to the Flag.” 

Feb. 27—See plan for 2A’s. 

Feb. 28—Silent reading: ‘‘ Mr. Rabbit’s Ears,” Merry Animal Tales,” 
by Bigham, or work on poem. 

Feb. 29—Story for emphasis: ‘‘Whooey Whoo Owl.” 


The Gift of the Fairies 


(This story was printed originally in The Ohio Teacher. Since then 
it has traveled by word of mouth through many different mediums 
and atmospheres: through Sunday-schools, junior societies, and story 
classes for adults. After presenting it in the primary grades, it is 
offered in its present form, which adaptation is very different from the 
original.) 


Once three fairies so’ loved the children that they wanted 
to make some beautiful gift for them. One said: 


See plan 


See plan 


Discussion. 
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“Let each of us go different ways and search until we 
find the best thing in the world. Then, when we have 
made it into a gift for the children, we will meet and put 
the three gifts into one.” 

The first little fairy went here, there and everywhere. 
Suddenly she heard the sound of a bell. 

Clang! Clang! Clang! 

Along the street dashed a fire engine. The fairy flew up 
beside the driver and soon they came to a burning building. 
In and out of the burning house went the brave firemen, 
until men, women and children were all saved. 

“Bravery! That is the best thing in the world,” said 
the fairy. ‘How can I put it into a gift for the children?” 
She thought and thought, and at last she said, “I will take 
the color of the flames and make it into something beautiful.” 

So she gathered all the red flowers she could find. A 
red bird flew near, and when he found out what she wanted 
to do, he sang, “Take some of my red breast feathers.” 
The fairy hurried home, took out her spinning-wheel and 
spun them all together, and as she spun, she thought of the 
brave firemen and of what they had done. 

The second fairy went into the gardens where the children 
were playing. She listened to the pure, clean thoughts and 
words of little children. She heard a mother sing a lullaby 
to her baby, praying the while that the child be always pure 
and clean. 

“Purity! That is the best thing in the world,” said the 
fairy. “I will gather white flowers of puri y and make them 
into a gift of beauty.” 

A little white dove, brooding on its nest near by, heard 
what she said, and murmured, “Do, do take some of my 
white breast feathers!” 

She gathered all the white flowers she could and, hurrying 
home, took out her spinning-wheel and began to spin the 
flowers and the feathers into a gift, and, as she spun, she 
thought of the pure, white thoughts of the little children 
and of the mother’s prayer. 

The third fairy went here, there and everywhere, and 
at last wandered into a great bank. The place was empty, 
save for one young boy who stood beside great heaps of 
money. “If I might only take some of this money, then 
I could get my mother the things she needs to eat and 
wear,” he thought. But he recalled that his mother had 
said, again and again, “Remember, boy, never take what 
does not belong to you.” So the boy turned away and left 
the building. The little fairy flew along beside him and 
looked deep into his blue eyes. 

“Truth and honesty,” she said. “They are the best 
things in the world, and I shall take the color of this boy’s 
eyes to tell of truth in the gift I weave.” 

She gathered all the blue flowers she could find and a 
blue bird gave her of his soft blue breast feathers. Hurrying 
home, she took out her spinning-wheel and began to spin 
her blue flowers and feathers, and as she spun, she thought 
of the boy who was honest and true. 

At last, the gifts were finished and each little fairy came 
bringing her own. 

The first one carried a ribbon of glowing red satin, which 
she laid in strips upon the ground. The second fairy bore 
a long piece of shimmering white satin, which she laid in 
rows between the red. The third little fairy had such a 
heavy load of lovely blue satin that she had to drop it ina 
shining heap at one corner. 

An angel overhead, who had been gathering stars all 
night, paused in her flight, startled, when she saw the 
lovely thing upon the ground. Inher surprise, she dropped 
the stars which fell upon the blue part of the gift. 

Flying down, the angel touched the gift, and lo! it was 
one piece, and as she lifted it and the wind swung its 
beauty back and forth, the children cried, “It is the flag!” 

“Ves,” said the angel, “it is the flag! The red means, 
‘Be brave!’ The white means, ‘Be pure!’ The blue means 
‘Be true!’ And the stars mean, ‘For ever and ever!’ ” 

And this was the fairies’ gift to the children. 

—A. L. M. (Adapted) 
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The Three Greatest Books 


It was the evening of February eleventh in Library Town, 
and all the library books were preparing for their night’s 
rest, when three old books pushed out of the long, even line. 
Cover to cover, they struggled to the front of the shelves 
and stood, like great generals, at the head of an army. 

“We are the three greatest books!” they rustled over 
and over again. “The three greatest books! The three 
greatest books!” 

These books were old and torn; some of their pages were 
gone; the leather covers were worn and broken. Most of 
the other library books were new, and bright, and beautiful. 
Some were great favorites. Distinguished foreigners, Revo- 
lutionary heroes, great detectives, and beautiful and good 
little children lived within the covers of the other books 
of Library Town. 

“We are willing to grant that the Bible is among the 
very greatest,” said these other books, as they listened to 
what the three old books were saying, “but why we must 
grant the same to Asop’s Fables and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
we can’t see. It does seem strange, but they are quiet and 
peaceful enough all the year round until February comes. 
Then they band together and will not be separated, always 
saying, ‘We are the three greatest books!’ If we could 

only understand it all.” 

‘Then it was that History began to tell them of a poor 
little cabin, on the banks of a small stream in Kentucky, 
where Thomas and Nancy Lincoln lived. “One Sunday 
morning in February, a baby boy came to live with them, 
and they named him Abraham. His father could neither 
read nor write, but his mother, although very busy, taught 
little Abraham and his sister first to read and then to 
write. In all his life, Abraham went to school only one 
year. He had to walk eight miles every day of this school 
year, with only corn-bread for lunch. He was very fond 
of reading, but had only three books: the Bible, A®sop’s 
Fables, and Pilgrim’s Progress. He knew them almost by 
heart.” 

As History reached this place in his story, the three books 
stood straighter and repeated softly, “‘He knew us by heart, 
and he became one of the best loved Presidents of this great 
land in which we live.” 

There was a deep silence for a moment, then the big 
clock in the tower struck twelve. The calendar pointed 
its long, thin finger to February twelfth. In long, straight 
rows the books of Library Town stood at attention, with 
the three greatest books in front of them, like old generals 
at the head of a great army, for it was the birthday of a 
great President of a great land. 


—A. L. M. (Adapted) 

(The above is a story by Edna Groff Diehl, who has two little books 
just off the press: ‘Flower and Berry Babies,” and “Vegetable and 
Fruit Children.” Used through the courteous permission of Albert 
Whitman and Company, who publish the above books.) 





Valentine Jingles 


I wish I were an elephant, 
And you a bale of hay; 

I would tuck you in my rubber, trunk, 
And carry you away. 


I wish I were the tiny cup, 
From which you drink your tea; 
Then every time you’d take a*sup, 
You’d give a kiss to me. 


I wish I were a hammer, 
And you a bunch of tacks; 
I’d drive you very gently, 
With loving little whacks.— Sel. 


Little Miss Snowdrop 


Little Miss Snowdrop has come o’er the way; 
She wears a white gown on a cold winter day. 
Miss Snowdrop is seen . 
In a bonnet of green, 
Over the way. 


Hark! how the north wind goes wailing around, 
See how the snow lies in drifts on the ground. 
With sleet in her face 
She stands in her place, 
Over the way.—Sel. 





The Little Boy Who Wanted 
to be a Soldier 


There was once a little boy who lived away up in the at- 
tic part of a very tall house that stood in a very great city. 

This little boy lived with his grandmother, and every 
morning she went away early to work in other peoples’ 
houses. The little boy sat by the round attic window 
quite alone. There wasn’t much for him to see. Of course, 
there were the pigeons, with pretty pink feet and such soft, 
cooing voices. And there was the sky, with its stars at 
night and its blue in the daytime; and away, away down 
below, was the Square that the little boy had never walked 
across, because, you see, he was quite, quite lame. 

So he sat by the attic window and watched the children 
going past to school, and he talked to the pigeons, and he 
did a great many things to help his grandmother. 

Before she went away in the morning, she always put 
the tea-kettle over the fire, and, after she had gone, the 
little boy washed the breakfast dishes and dried them all 
so carefully; then he wheeled himself over to the cupboard 
and put them all away on the shelves. He dusted every- 
thing he could reach and watered the geranium that grew 
in a pot on the window-sill. 

When he was through, the attic looked just as fine and 
tidy as you please. Then the little boy wheeled himself 
back to the window and began his own day’s work for he 
was a very busy little boy. He had a bag full of the 
prettiest calico pieces, and he had a needle and a thimble 
and some spools of thread. 

His grandmother had taught him to make holders. 
They were round, with brass rings at the top, and he sold 
them for five cents apiece. When he was well and his 
back didn’t hurt, he could make two in a day. 

While he sat by the round attic window and sewed, the 
little boy watched the children play hop-scotch and tag— 
and he wished he could play, too. He talked to the pigeons, 
and, best of all, he liked to see the soldiers go marching by. 
They marched through the square almost every day. 
My, but they were fine! Long, blue coats with yellow 
linings—and such straight backs! The little boy wished 
more than anything that he could be a soldier. He had 
wished it as long as he could remember—to be a soldier 
and march in parade—and then, when he thought how he 
never could be one—the needle would stick, and the thread 
would knot, and the tears would come into the little boy’s 
eyes. 

A rub-a-dub-dub! A rub-a-dub-dub! There came the 
soldiers. The little boy leaned away out of the attic 
window and waved the little red holder he was making. 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! Here I am, in the attic window. 


Hurrah!” But the soldiers marched on. 
“Nobody saw me. Nobody ever sees me,” said the little 
boy. 


But some one did see him. It was the old soldier. 

He was the last one in line and he saw the little red flag 
flying from the attic window. 

“T’ll just go over and see the little fellow.” So the old 
soldier crossed the street, climbed the stairs and knocked 
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on the attic door. Then he opened it and said, “May I 
come in? And may I sit down awhile?” 

Well, a real live soldier in the little attic room! The 
little boy was so excited, he couldn’t say anything. The 
old soldier sat down and picked up the little red holder. 

* “This is a very good holder. Did you sew it yourself?” 

“Ves, I make them and sell them for five cents. But 
you may have this one, if you like. I never saw a soldier 
so close before. I’ve always wanted to be a soldier.” 

“Thank you very much for the holder,” said the old 
soldier. ‘And you say you would like to be a soldier?” 

“Yes, but I never could be one, for I have a crooked 
back, and it hurts at night, and I never could march in the 
square.” 

“But you make holders, and you keep the barracks 
clean, and I take it that you help about the mess.” (The 
little boy had put the potatoes on to cook for dinner, and 
they were knocking against the sauce-pan lid.) 

“You don’t have to march. When you’re wounded in 
battle, you’re honorably discharged. I have an old flag 
at home—it’s faded and worn and it’s full of bullet holes, 
for we carried it through the enemy’s ranks. If you have 
no objections, sir, I believe I’ll hang your red holder by 
my old flag, because, you see, I am proud to have met 
you. And now, I’d like to give you something to remember 
me by.” 

And he took off the long, blue coat with the yellow lining 
and wrapped it about the little boy. 

“This is for you to wear. And remember, sir,” as he 
went out of the attic door, “that we’re both in the ranks— 
you and I—only you’re on the reviewing stand. You don’t 
have to wish any more. You are a soldier, sir.” 

Well, the little boy still sits by the attic window. The 
pigeons still visit him, and he never goes down in the 
square. But the thread never knots, and the needle never 
sticks, and the tears never come into the little boy’s eyes, 
for the long blue coat hangs over the chair, and he knows 
that he is a soldier. 

(Found in the Story Tellers’ Magazine, now out of print. Told by 


Macra E. Palm before the National Speech Association at Washington, 
D. C.—Very slighily adapted—A. L. M.) 


b] 





Why Cherry Trees Sing 


Julia A. Mills 
(Book rights reserved) 

Many years ago, down in old Virginia,“along the banks 
of the Potomac River, there grew an orchard of cherry 
trees. They were the finest cherry trees in the whole 
country. This was because the master and the gardener 
had selected, planted and tended them with the greatest 
of care and because a beautiful fairy lived in the orchard. 
Every evening, when all was still, she walked among the 
trees, whispering words of love and urging them on and on, 
until it was small wonder that the trees were larger and 
gave more ripe, juicy cherries than any other trees in the 
country. 

In the midst of the orchard grew a very young tree. It 
was of a rare variety and the master had brought it to the 
orchard and planted it with his own hands. It was a 
brave little tree, and as it looked around at the wide 
spreading branches of the trees above it, it stretched and 
stretched and reached out toward the sun and the rain 
until, the very first year, it had several clusters of bright 
red cherries on its topmost branches. 

The fairy of the orchard loved the little tree and lingered 
longest at its side, while the little tree whispered all its 
dreams of growing big and fine and giving bushels of ripe 
cherries. 

But one day, after the fairy had listened to the little 
dream, she answered sadly, “‘ Not all our dreams come true, 
Little Tree. The time has come for me to tell you something 
which may make you sad at first. But you are good and 
brave, and I know that you are willing to do your duty, no 
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matter what it may be. You will never grow up to be the 
big tree that you dream about, for your life will be taken, 
while you are yet very young, for the sake of truth. But 
long after the other trees in the orchard are forgotten, you 
will be remembered and loved.” 

For many days the little tree was sad. It didn’t know 
what the good fairy had meant, but it had faith and kept on 
working the best it knew how. 

One day, there came into the orchard a little boy. He 
was just a little fellow and he loved to run and play among 
the trees. To-day, as he ran, he swung a little hatchet 
back and forth. It was new and bright and shining, and 
it had a little red handle. He looked up at the big trees 
and remembered how he had seen his father’s men chop 
the trees of the forest, and how he had loved to hear the dull 
thud of the axe and the splitting sound as the trees fell to 
the ground. 

Then he caught sight of the little tree—just the tree for 
his little hatchet. Away flew the hatchet, back and forth, 
right into the heart of the little tree, and over it went, with 
a little shivering crash. 

There was the sound of footsteps, and a man stood 
beside the little boy. He was a very tall man, and the 
little boy had to look up and up to see his face. It was a 
kind face with gray eyes, and the gray eyes had always 
smiled whenever they looked at the little boy. But to-day, 
when the little boy looked up into the man’s eyes, they were . 
dark and angry. At first, the little boy thought he would 
run “hen the man spoke. 

‘Who could have cut down my choicest cherry tree? 
it must have been that rascal son of my gardener’s.”’ 

The little boy hung his head for a moment; then he threw 
back hi; shoulders and looked straight into the man’s eyes 
and said: . 

“No, father, I did it! I cannot tell you a lie.” 

For a little while not a sound was heard in the orchard; 
then the man spoke gravely: “My son, I am sorry to lose 
the little tree, but I would rather lose every tree in my or- 
chard than to have my son tell me anything that is not 
true. Although the little tree will never grow up and give 
us its fruit, it has given me much more. It has given me 
the knowledge that my son always speaks the truth.” 

Then the little broken cherry tree knew what the fairy 
had meant by truth, and from its little heart there came a 
glad cry: “He told the truth! He told the truth! He 
told the truth!” 

Over and over it murmured the words, until they became 
a little song. Fainter and fainter it came. But the 
whispering breeze heard it and carried it to the next tree, 
and that tree to the next, until all the orchard was singing 
the little song. Other cherry orchards heard it and took 
it up, until every cherry tree in the world was humming the 
words. 

And to-day, if you put your ear close down to the heart 
of a cherry tree, you will hear it murmur over the same 
little song: 

“He told the truth! 
truth!” 


He told the truth! He told the 


(The following dramatization of the above story was put into its 
present form by 2A children. It takes time and endless questioning 
on the part of the teacher to get a result like this, but it pays. While 
the first dramatization handled in this way may move slowly to its 
completion, the second one is much easier and is finished more quickly. 
Two 2A groups worked on this story and the form here presented is a 
combination of the two. 


CHARACTERS (chosen in the order of their importance in the story) 
THe Boy : 
Tue LitrLte CHERRY TREE 
Tue TALL MAN witH GRAY EYES 
THE GARDENER 
THe FArrRY OF THE ORCHARD (A girl) 

THe WHISPERING WIND (A boy or girl) 
Tue Sun (A little girl with “sunny” hair) 
OrsgEeR CHERRY TREES (Boys or girls) 


SETTING 
(A cherry orchard in Virginia. 


The sun is located at the 
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back or at the side of the stage. 
meeting over her head.) 


She holds her hands in a circle, 


(Enter the gardener and the Tall Man. They bring a little 
cherry tree, which they lean against the other trees.) 


Tall Man Gardener, have you sprayed these trees? 

Gardener Yes, I have taken the best of care of them. 

Tall Man That is why this is the best cherry orchard 
in the country. (He looks at all the trees, then goes over to 
the little tree where it is leaning against another cherry tree.) 
Here is a little new tree I had sent from across the ocean. 
It has very fine fruit. Where shall we plant it? 

Gardener Right here in this open space. 

Tall Man Very well, you dig a wide, deep hole, and I 
will bring water. 


(They do this, plant the little tree, press the ground firmly 
around it and go away. Enter the Fairy of the orchard. 
She flies about among the trees, saying to each, in turn, one 
of the following speeches ) 


Fairy Stretch and grow. Look at the sun. Bear 
bushels of fruit. Grow big and strong. Make a friend of 
the Whispering Wind. (She sees the little new tree for the 
first time.) Why, here is a little new tree. 

Little Tree Who are you? 

Fairy Iam the Fairy of the orchard. 
grow big and tall. 

Little Tree Some day I will be big and tall. 

Fairy Dear little tree, I have to tell you something sad. 
You will never grow into a big, strong tree. While you are 
yet young, your life will be given for truth. 

Little Tree I don’t know what truth means. 
not want to die. 

Fairy Have faith. Always look at the sun; make a 
friend of the Whispering Wind and some time you will know 
what truth means. 


I make the trees 


And I do 


(Fairy flies away. Enter the Boy, with a hatchet.) 


Boy My, but this is a fine, new hatchet my father has 
given me for my birthday. Its blade is so keen and its 
handle so pretty and red. I have seen my father’s men 
cut down trees in the forest with their axes. I should like 
to cut down a tree, but these trees are all too big for my 
little hatchet. (He looks around him, and at last sees the 
little new tree.) Why, here is a tiny little tree, just the 
right size for my hatchet. 


(He chops down the little tree. As he does so, the little 
tree sighs, “Oh, dear, oh, dear!” and falls to the ground. 
Enter the Tall Man with Gray Eyes, but his eyes are not kind. 
The Boy is frightened, but does not run away.) 


Tall Man Who has cut down my finest cherry tree? 
I’ll bet it was the gardener’s son. 

Boy No, father, it was not the gardener’s son who cut 
down your cherry tree. It was I. 


(The Tall Man is silent for a little space. 
his hand on the Boy’s head.) 


Then he puts 


Tall Man Now, the little tree is dead and we shall have 
none of the fine fruit. But I would rather lose all the trees 
in my orchard than to have my son tell what is not true. 


(He puts his arm about the Boy’s shoulder and they leave 
the orchard.) 


Little Tree Now I know what truth means. That little 
boy told the truth. (Enter Whispering Wind.) Whispering 
Wind, I am dying. Tell all these big trees this about the 
little boy. ‘He told the truth! He told the truth!” 


(His voice grows fainter and fainter, until it dies away. 
Then Whispering Wind goes from tree to tree, whispering) 
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Whispering Wind He told the truth! He told the 
truth! 
(The whole orchard repeats the little refrain softly) 
He told the truth! He told the truth! He told the 


truth! 


The Two F — 


(This story is found in “Tell It Again Stories,” by Dillingham and 
Emerson. The following dramatization was worked out by a retarded 
group of 3B’s during February, 1923. It was slow work and it took a 
very long time, for when you read the story, you will find that there is 
very little action in the context, the form being almost entirely narrative 
description. 


CHARACTERS 
THe Frac (This part is taken by a boy who holds a flag large 
enough to cover him and who stands on a chair or pedestal) 

THE Winp ((A boy ora girl) 
THE BLvuE Birp (A girl) 
THE Rep Birp (A girl) 
THe Rarnprops_ (Three girls) 
THE SNOWFLAKES (Two girls) 
A MOTHER 
Two CHILDREN (Girls) 
THREE WOMEN 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE SOLDIERS 
THE DRUMMER Boy 
THE SERGEANT 
SoLpIerRS (As many as you want) 
A Story-TELLER (who is also the manager of the dramatization) 


SETTING 


The Barracks, where the soldiers stay. The Old Flag 
waving from the wall. 


(Enter Blue Bird and Red Bird.) 


Blue Bird Let us fly to the barracks where the soldiers 
live and talk to our old friend, the Flag. 

Red Bird Yes, let us do that. (They fly to the Flag.) 

Flag Here come my friends, the birds. 

Birds Hello, old friend! 

Flag I have been wishing you would come. (Enter the 
Wind, who blows the Flag about, roughly) Do not be too 
rough, Friend Wind. Remember, I am torn and ragged. 

Blue Bird But once you were new and bright and 
beautiful. Don’t you remember? Your red was so red, 
your white was so white, and your blue was so blue! 

Flag Yes, but now I am faded. I have grown very old. 

Red Bird But you have grown old beautifully, for you 
have grown old in service. You have never failed to wave 
a kindly welcome to the soldiers when they were returning 
from a hot and dusty march. 

Flag You always cheer and comfort me, little friends. 

Birds We must fly on, now. Good-bye. 


(Enter the Raindrops.) 


Flag Here come my little gray friends, the Raindrops. 
First Raindrop Are you not hot and tired, dear old Flag? 
Flag Yes, the sun beats fiercely upon me. 

Second Raindrop I wish you lived up in cloudland, 
where we raindrops live. Then you would be cool. 

Third Raindrop Good-bye! We will send a cool breeze 
to refresh you. 

Flag Thank you. It is already cooler. It feels almost 
like snow. (Enter the Snowdrops.) Why, here come my 
dainty white friends, the Snowdrops. 

First Snowdrop ‘The Raindrops sent us to refresh you. 

Flag Thanks, little friends, you are kind to your poor 
old friend. 

Second Snowdrop I remember when you were young, 
and your white was as white as our soft little beds up in 
cloudland. 

First Snowdrop Yes, or as white as our little new 
dresses. 

Flag True; but I am worn and soiled now. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Drawing Outlines for February 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 Make a poster in honor of Abraham Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. Draw a large circle on a 9 x 12 sheet of manila paper, 
as a base on which to work. Color the stripes red and white 
and the flag field blue. The wreath is green and may be 
omitted, if desired. 

2 As St. Valentine’s Day comes on the fourteenth, 
valentine making should be begun. Make the cherry heart 
spray, as illustrated. 

3 The Sunbonnet Girl valentine is white, and all the 
hearts are red. The heart bag which she carries may be 
made double. Paste a standard on the back, so that she 
will stand up. 


Second Week 


1 Fold a 9x 12 sheet of 1-inch squared paper to make a 
booklet, and draw hearts in every other square on the 
cover. Cut away a large circle or square, to show a large 
red heart underneath. 

2 Make the heart owl valentine. 

3 Real string should be used for the valentine which 
has a heart hanging on a line. The trees are green. 


Third Week 


1 and 2 
otic borders. 
drums, guns, swords, flags and shields. 
pattern or alternate the two best. 
is completed. 

3 Make a George Washington poster, using white and 
silhouette paper. Paste onto the black paper free hand 
cuttings of the life of Washington. 


Using 12 x 43 white paper, make original patri- 

Cut patterns first, using as motifs trumpets, 
Repeat the best 
Color when pencil work 


Fourth Week 


1 Paint the American flag. 
2 Paint a February landscape. 
3 Leaving a 2-inch margin on 9 x 12 paper, write or 
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print carefully, any saying of Washington or Lincoln. 
Make the initial letter large, erclose it in a rectangle, and 
color. 





A Washington’s Birthday 


Project 
Mary A. Holt, Virginia 


On the twenty-second of February, nearly all schools give 
a holiday in honor of our hero, Washington. Usually, near 
this date there are appropriate programs conducted in the 
classroom, and often a Mothers’ Meeting is held at about 
this time in February. A very attractive holder for a 
program, or for an invitation to the Mothers’ Meeting, 
may be made by combining three shields and a picture of 
George Washington. 

The shields should be cut out of red, white and blue 
paper, and tied together so as to form the sequence of red, 
white and blue. The picture of Washington should be cut 
out of black paper and pasted on the smallest shield, with 
the lower edge of the picture even with the lower edge of 
the shield. If the largest shield is made of blue, then 
the smallest shield should be of red, and vice versa. 
Of course, the center shield will be white. On this 
center shield of white may be written the program or the 
invitation to the meeting. In tying the shields together, 
the smallest is, of course, on top. 

When punching the holes in the shields, be careful to have 
the holes very near the top in the smallest shield, not quite 
so near in the center shield and about one inch from the top 
in the largest shield. This is necessary in order to have all 
three colors showing all around the finished folder. 

The shields may be tied together with ribbon, raffia or 
cord. If red, white and blue ribbon is used, the effect is 
very pretty. After the program, or meeting, is over, these 
folders will make an attractive decorative feature for the 
remainder of February, if they are put up in a border 
somewhere in the room. 

This same project may be used quite as well for other 
patriotic days, such as Memorial Day and the Fourth of 


July. 
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A Hygiene Project 


M. Elizabeth James, Massachusetts 


N “Project Teaching: Pupils Planning Practical Activi- 
ties,’ by Samuel Chester Parker of the University of 
Chicago, we find this statement: “The central element 

in project teaching is the planning by pupils of some practi- 
cal activity. Hence, a pupil-project is any unit of activity 
that makes the pupils responsible for such practical plan- 
ning.” It is comparatively easy for a teacher of experience 
to plan a unit of work which, with careful guidance, may 
become a project in the sense described. The difficulty 
lies largely in getting the activity started, and in keeping 
it going independently of the teacher. 

The following description is an account of the way in: 
which a project in hygiene was started and carried on in 
the third grade, and how the planning by the pupils created 
needs for definite lessons in various subjects, as well as 
different phases of the main subject. 

One rainy day in winter, a large number of children in 
the third grade were absent. When asked what the prob- 
able reasons were, those who were present agreed that the 
rain and icy condition of the streets probably accounted 
for it that day. Then attention was called to the fact that 
during the winter a number of children were sometimes 
absent for several days, because of sickness. The children 
were asked what all could do to prevent so much absence. 
It developed that, by keeping well, the attendance could be 
kept up to a high mark, but it is necessary to know how to 
keep well. 

There are certain definite things that all must do in 
order to keep well. These things, it was decided, include 
cleanliness, proper food, fresh air and sunshine, exercise 
and play, rest and sleep. 

The question was raised, what could be done by the 
children to help remind one another of the desirable habits 
to be formed and the simple health rules to be followed, in 
order to keep well. It was suggested by one child that 
charts be made, like those made the previous year in the 
second grade. These charts showed proper food for children 
and were made by cutting and mounting pictures gathered 
from magazine advertisements. Some one else wished to 
make individual books, by collecting pictures and copying 
rhymes in the “Child Health Alphabet Book,’ published 
by the Child Health Organization of America. It was 
voted to make books, but instead of copying the rhymes, 
to originate rhymes to accompany the pictures, so that the 
books would be their own instead of a copy of some other 


book. 


Next the question arose, what to put into the books. 
This furnished the motive for definite lessons in 
hygiene under the different headings, in order to teach 
certain, simple health rules. For instance, the subject 
of cleanliness was taken up first, as it developed 
naturally that to be attractive, the books must be kept 
clean. This led from lessons on care and cleanliness of 
hands to other topics suitable for third grade, as, care of 
hair, teeth, nose, and ears, as well as the body as a whole, 
including the different kinds of baths and the frequency 
and purpose of each. 

So many picture advertisements of food are available, 
and so many collected by the children, that it was necessary 
to have definite lessons on what constitutes proper food for 
children for each of the three meals, in order that the proper 
pictures might be selected. There were lessons dealing 
with the time and place for play and exercise, the best 
times for, and suitable amount of, sleep and rest. 

In connection with the talks about fresh air, a series of 
language lessons in reproduction and dramatization sup- 
plemented the work. A story was told of a little girl who 
forgot to open her window when she went to bed. Bad 
air sprites came to her aid and she learned the necessity for 
having fresh air while sleeping. The situations and con- 
versation were worked out by the children and the story 
presented as a little play. 

During all this time, the work of collecting and sorting 
pictures was going on. The help of the drawing department 
was enlisted in teaching the cutting of uniform and suitable 
letters of the alphabet for the book, and in helping the 
children design and make covers for the book. It was 
decided to make a community book as well as the individual 
books. The best possible pictures were selected for the 
community book. 

The making of rhymes occupied several lessons in 
language, both in inventing suitable material and in 
teaching such technical points as beginning each line of 
poetry with a capital letter and upon a new line. 

Writing the rhymes for the’ community book was 
taken in penmanship periods, the best written papers being 
chosen by the pupils for the book. This made a very 


effective incentive for the penmanship lessons. 

During music lessons, the children looked through the 
book for songs which touched on the subject of health. 
These were listed on the board and given as a song program 
for the music supervisor upon one of his visits. 


Some were 
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songs already learned, others new songs which they wished 
to learn because they referred in some way to 
health. 

“The Child Health Alphabet Book,” by Mrs. Frederick 
Peterson and “Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy,” by Eleanor 
Glendower Griffith, both published by the Child Health 
Organization of America, also the “Metropolitan Mother 
Goose,” printed and distributed by the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, were available for individual silent 
reading. 

The project, as a whole, covered a period of several 
months and included all the work in hygiene for the grade. 
It included and motivated work in reading,’ handwork, 
language (oral and written), music and penmanship. 

The accompanying pictures show some of the pages of the 
community book. 
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Live Language Lessons for Third Graders 
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VI 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Language Games for the Correct Use of Has, 
Have, Rather than, Have got, etc. 


The Valentine Game 


Each child in the class may fold and tear two or three 
small paper hearts from plain paper. (Show them how to 
do this quickly.) On each heart they should write the 
name of another pupil in the class and sign his own name, 
thus: 


To 
Eleanor Smith 
from 
Robert Jones 


A postman then may be appointed to collect the valen- 
tines. When ready he may draw out a heart and say, for 
example: 

“Eleanor, I have a valentine for you.” 

Eleanor asks, ‘From whom?” 

“A boy in this room. If you can guess his name in three 
guesses, you may have it.” 

“Has he a blue necktie on?” 

“No, he has not a blue necktie on.”’ 

“Has he dark hair?” 

“Ves, he has dark hair.” 

“Ts his name Robert?” 

“Yes, his name is Robert.” 

Since Eleanor has guessed correctly, she now becomes 
postman and the game goes on as before. 


Flower Riddles 


One child may be chosen to stand at the front of the 
room and guess the answers to the riddles. The children 
may be told to each think of some certain flower that they 
wish to represent. When all is ready, one child rises and 
says, “I am a beautiful pink flower that grows in the 
garden. Can you guess what I am?” 

The leader then asks: . 

“Have you sharp thorns?” 

“Yes, I have sharp thorns.” 

“Have you many pink petals?”’ 

“Ves, I have many pink petals.” 

“Are you a rose?” 

“Yes, I am a rose.” 

If the leader fails to guess correctly, the child who gave 
the riddle may become leader. 


Storekeeper 


One child is chosen to act as storekeeper. He is instructed 
by the teacher, in whispered conversation, that unless chil- 
dren ask for some article that begins with the same letter 
as their last name, they are to be told that their credit isn’t 
good. If, however, they hit upon an article that begins 
with the initial letter of their last name, they may have it. 
Thus a child approaches the storekeeper and inquires: 

“Have you any matches?” 

“Yes, I have matches.” 

“May I have some, please?”’ 

“What is your name?” 

“No, your credit isn’t good.” 

A second child tries: 

“Have you any candy?” 

“Yes, I have candy.” 

“May I have some, please?” 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is Lucy Cannon.” 

“Yes, you may have candy.” 


“Have you any corn?” 

“Yes, I have corn.” 

“May I have some, please.”’ 

“Ves, you may have some corn.”’ 

But if this child should ask for starch she would be re- 
fused, etc. Thus, it will keep the children guessing to find 
out just what they are permitted to have. When some 
child has finally “caught on,” he may be the storekeeper. 
Thus, Lucy Gray may have gum. Mabel Peterson may 
have popcorn. Leland Norton may have needles, etc. 
If a child guesses correctly, he may have as many as three 
additional trials, or until he is told that his credit isn’t 
good. The child who is refused credit, or who uses in- 
correct English, must not ask again until his turn comes. 


II Vocabulary Lessons 


‘Seven Little Sisters’’ 


1 The teacher may read the chapter entitled, “The 
Ball Itself,’ to the class. 

Before beginning, however, she should tell them to listen 
quite carefully for unusual or interesting words. As soon 
as they hear one, they may raise their hand and pronounce 
it. The teacher then writes it on the blackboard. The 
following words may be stressed: 


wonderful charming astonishing indeed 
graze roam wander steep 
quiet silvery dreary palace 
lonely heroes feathery sledge 
floats wiser 


2 Prepare hektographed copies of the following extracts 


from the story of the “Little Brown Baby” and give each 
child one copy. Write on the board the list of words to 
be used in filling the blanks. 


“When the night comes, the mother takes her little 
baby and —— her up into the little bed in the trees, 
which her father made for her from a vine that climbs 























among the branches. And the wind and the 
little bed; and the mother sits at the foot of tree—— a 

sweet song, and this brown baby asleep. Then 
the stars come out and —— through the leaves at her. 
The birds, ——,, are all asleep in the tree; the mother bird 
—— her wings over the young ones in the nest, and the 
father bird sitting on a —— close by with his head under 
his wing. Even the —— monkey has himself up for 
the night. 

singing twisting peep spreading 

swinging blows too twig 

curled mild rocks falls 

chattering _ tosses 


3 In the following sentences tell why the words in 
italics are good words to be used: 


Manenho’s house is made from mud and covered with 
smooth, slippery grass. 

She wears bracelets with little bits of copper and iron 
hanging to them, which tinkle as she walks. 

Her mother weaves baskets from fine twisting tree roots. 

Manenko cannot read, but she knows many interesting 
things about the great out-doors. 


How many of these words can you use in sentences of 
your own? 
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III Conversation Lessons 
Cats 


How many children have cats or kittens for pets? What 
interesting stories can you tell about them? During the 
period for Nature Study Observation, the class should have 
discovered many things about these animals. Answer the 
following questions about the cat. Be sure to make your 
statements clear and to the point. 


How large is your cat? 

What color is it? 

With what is its body covered? 

How can you tell when a cat is hungry? 

How can you tell when a cat is happy? 

How can you tell when it is angry? 

What do cats eat? 

How do they keep themselves clean? 

What other interesting things can you tell about cats? 


Dogs 


How many different kinds of dogs do you know? 
How is the dog’s body covered? 

What kind of feet has a dog? 

How large is your dog? 

What color is it? 

What kind of food does it like? 

In what ways does it help you? 

What tricks have you seen dogs do? 

Tell other interesting things about dogs. 


Birthdays 


1 From your reader copy at least five interesting sen- 


tences about George Washington. 


2 Write five sentences about Abraham Lincoln. 


3 Tell one interesting fact about Henry W. Longfellow. 
4 Writea short valentine story (three or four statements 
only) for your mother. 


IV Poem Study for Listening and Appreciation 
‘‘The Flag Goes By’’ 


By Henry Hotcoms BENNETT 


Preparation and Assignment 
Words to pronounce 


blare crimson cheers 
bugles steel-tipped weary 
justice ward stately 
ruffle grim increase 
beneath awe victory 
reverend loyal foreign 


Questions to think about 


1 Why do we love our flag? 

2 Name some great men who have loved our flag. 

3 Name a song that is written about our flag. 

4 How should we take care of our flag? 

5 What should we do when we see our flag in a parade? 
Presentation 


Let us imagine that we are in a great city waiting for a 
parade of soldiers that will march down the middle of the 
street. There are hundreds of people waiting also on the 
street. There are so many people that the sidewalks are 
crowded and we can scarcely find room to stand without 
being pushed away by some one else. Everyone is talking 
and laughing. All at once it grows quite still. The crowd 
begin to stretch their necks and try to see. “They’re 
coming,”’ some one whispers, and then, all at once, you hear 
a faint sound in the distance. It grows louder and louder. 
You can hear the loud “blare of the bugles” and the even, 
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stealthy “ruffle of the drums.’’ Suddenly you see a flash 
of color high above the heads of the soldiers. What hap- 
pens? (The teacher begins reading the poem at once, 
making it as beautiful and expressive as possible.) 

What did you hear and see while the poem was being 
read? How did you feel? What does the flag make you 
think of? 

I shall read the poem once more and you may then tell 
me all of the things that our country’s flag stands for. 
Mention some things that it has probably seen. Some 
places where it has been. Did the second reading cause 
you to hear anything more than the first reading? What 
things did you think of? 


I I shall read the first stanza and you may then tell 
how the bugles sound. Does “blare of bugles” make them 
seem louder? Do you think that “ruffle of drums” sounds 
good? Why? Why should our hats come off as soon as 
we see the flag? 


Il What color do you see as the flag floats against the 
sky? Do you think these colors are beautiful? How does 
our country’s flag compare in beauty with flags of other 
nations? What do soldiers usually carry when they march 
in a parade? How do they carry their guns? Are they all 
even and in line? Why, then, are words “steel-tipped”’ 
used to describe the long lines of marching soldiers? Is ita 
good description? 


III Mention some of the experiences through which our 
flag has passed. Do you know of any sea-fights in which 
it has been? Any land-fights? Why were these battles 
fought? Do you know any soldiers that have fought for 
our flag? Where did they fight? Do you know of any 
soldiers that died for our flag? Can you tell why this flag 
should mean so much to us? 


IV Has our flag ever seen anything besides war? 
Mention a number of happy pleasant things that our flag 
has seen. In what ways is our country a good place in 
which to live? Does our flag help it to be so? How? 
Now mention all of the things described in the poem for 
which our flag stands. 


V_ For what kind of a nation does this flag stand? If 
we love and respect our flag, could we ever allow a foreign 
nation to harm it? Could we ever allow it to bring harm 
to another nation? 


VI Now tell of the reasons you can why our hats should 
come off when our country’s flag goes by? Do you like this 
poem? Why? Would you like to memorize it? 


Writing 
During this month, write short stories (about three or 
four lines each) about any of the topics studied in literature 
or nature study. Learn also the uses of the comma, and 


how to write the singular and plural forms of some simple 
nouns. 


The Present, the Future, and 
the Past 


The Present is not here. It passed away 
Before you spoke.— So perishes ‘ Today.’ 
The Future is the Past grown thin and wan. 
—Suddenly it leaps upon us and is gone. 
Rolling beneath our feet it turns once more 
And is that living Past it was before. 
So in perpetual change we melt away, 
Only to be renewed another day. 

: —J. St. Loe Strachey 
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Thought Group Reading Illustrated 


Ella Cummings, lowa 


HE thinking which the child does in response to the 

printed page is the test of the value of his work. 

In part, his thinking is determined by his motive 
in reading; in part, by his own efforts at interpretation. 

After reading a lesson silently, children may be asked 
to divide it into thought groups and illustrate the thought 
in the story which they like best. 

These drawings are later used for general class work. 
Several children may select the same thought group, but 
the pictures will be varied, and this only adds to the interest 
in the lesson. 

At class time, a drawing is shown by some child and the 
children search for the thought which it illustrates. 

The one who finds the thought illustrated and reads it 
correctly, may bring his picture before the class next. 

The following lesson, “The French Fairy Tale,” taken 
from the “Young and Field Second Reader,” was given in 
the following way: 

Some of these drawings were made by children, others 
have been supplied, to complete the lesson. They have 
been arranged to follow the content of the story. 


First Picture (Part to be read) 
A poor old woman came by and asked for a drink. 


SECOND PicturE (Part to be read) 


Now this old woman was a fairy, but the girl did not 
know it. 


TuirpD Picture (Part to be read) 

“T will give you a gift,” she said, “and this will be your 
gift: With every word that you speak, either a flower or 
a jewel shall fall from your mouth.” 


FourtH Picture (Part to be read) 

When the younger girl came home, her mother scolded 
her because she had been so long at the spring. 

“T am very sorry indeed, mother,” said the girl. 

At once two roses, two pearls, and two diamonds fell 
from her mouth. 

“What is this!” cried the mother. “TI think I see pearls 
and diamonds falling out of your mouth! How does this 
happen, my child?” 


FirtH Picture (Part to be read) 

So the elder daughter went. 

When she came to the spring, she saw a beautiful lady 
standing under a tree. 

The lady asked for a drink. 

The elder daughter did not know it was the fairy, so she 
said: 

“Do you think that I came to the spring to get water 
just for you, or that I brought this fine silver pitcher so 
that you could drink from it? 

“Drink from the spring, if you wish.” 

“You are not very polite,” said the fairy, “but I will give 
you a gift, and this shall be the gift: 

“With every word that you speak, either a snake or a 
toad shall fall from your mouth.” 


S1xtH Picture (Part to be read) 

When the elder daughter went back to the house, her 
mother called out, ‘Well, daughter?” 

“Well, mother,” said the girl, and as she spoke, a snake 
and a toad fell out of her mouth. 

“What!” cried the mother. “Your sister has done all 
this, but she shall pay for it!” 


SEVENTH PicturE (Part to be read) 

The younger child ran away and hid in the woods. 

The prince of that country had been hunting and 
happened to pass through those woods on his way home. 

He saw the young girl and asked her why she was standing 
there and crying, all alone in the woods. 

“O sir, my mother has turned me out of the house:” 
she said. 

The prince was greatly surprised to see five or six pearls 
and as many diamonds fall from her mouth as she spoke. 

“Tell me how this happened,” said the prince. 

So she told him all about it. 


E1cutH Picture (Part to be read) 
They went to the king’s house, and were married. 
were very, very happy. 


They 
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Suggestions for Exercises in Silent Reading | 


Mary A. Barnum, Massachusetts 


SECOND grade has found these silent reading exer- 

cises very enjoyable and helpful. These are merely 

a suggestion as to what may be done with pictures 
taken from PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The pictures from Primary EDUCATION were mounted 
and put into the children’s hands. They were read silently 
and then colored on tracing paper, according to the text. 
The children also read them silently and then described 
the picture. 

The series will include reading where the children follow 
directions; also reading for information and entertainment. 























Who will be \ 


= My Val entine? 


1 


I am a fat clown. 

I have a red suit, 

My hat is red too. 

My shoes are yellow. 

The tassels are black. 

I painted green spots on my face. 
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2 


Good morning. 

I am Mr. Black Duck. 

I have a yellow bill. 

My feet are yellow, too. 

My coat is red. 

My collar is blue. 

Do you like my black umbrella? 








For Pe 





3 
This is May. 
Her hat is red. 
Her coat is blue. 
Her shoes are black. 
She has black stockings. 
The flowers are yellow. 
The flower pot is blue. 





Stars 


Nothing more friendly, old, 
Man knows on earth than these 

Bright shapes that shepherds and sailors have blessed 
In fields: on seas. 


Yet millions of strange years 
They, set in Heaven’s dark face, 
Have sung of loneliness, dancing 
To empty space. 
—F.W. Harvey 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





Two LITTLE PIGS CRAWLING UNDER THE FENCE, 
SAID ONG TO THe OTHER. YOU HAVENT ANY SENSE. 
NO ONC SAW USIPAVE THE PEN, 

THe ONTY GNe AROUND WAS FARMER BeN. 
STOP SQUeCALING AND COMe AND PLAY.” 
AND THEY BOTH GRUNTED AND RAN AWAY. 























Sexnere 
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A History Project 


(For Third and Fourth Grades) 
Ethel M. Hall, Colorado 


OME time ago, an English educator visited relatives 
in our fair city. Upon his trip, half across the conti- 
nent, he was much impressed with the frankness and 

initiative of the American child and asked permission to 
visit the primary department of one of the public schools of 
the district. 








We were happy to have, as guest, this man from across 
the sea and welcomed the opportunity for exchange of ideas. 

Being so impressed, he was anxious to learn something of 
teaching and developing initiative, citizenship and national 
loyalty in the early periods prior to the study of formal 
history. 

A few representative lessons on famous Amercian char- 
acters, exercises and stories embodying and emphasizing 
bravery, loyalty, honesty and integrity, and the customary 
flag salute were given. 

“That is general information,” said he, “but how many 
definite and systematic ideas, regarding your own country, 
can be taught in these groups, that will develop the prin- 
ciples of democracy and love of nation, yet be within the 
comprehension of the small children?” 

This question set us to thinking. Were we depending 
upon the formal study of history to fix real patriotic prin- 
ciples, was the morning flag salute a mere memory gem, 
the flag, with its symbolic thirteen stripes, just a piece of 
red, white and blue cloth? 

The public schools, the greatest melting pot in America, 
we, the exponents of that splendid system, were we taking 
for granted the peace and prosperity of our sovereign nation, 
failing to promote the religious principles and nationalism, 
the foundation stones of a well-established republic? 

If these vital thoughts are to remain with the rising 
generation, the subject matter must be interesting and ring 
with the principles of democracy, the teacher enter into 
the subject with zeal and enthusiasm, reach across the inter- 
vening years and make each picture real and vivid; by 
example, develop integrity and valor. 

The boys and girls should be able to see again the tribes 
of Indians, whose wigwams occupied the various regions 
of this wild, rugged country, especially those along the 
shores of our northern lakes, see the winged canoes of the 


white missionaries and hear the words of the noble Indian, 
as he gives his last message to his tribesmen and then sails 
westward. 

The log cabins, planted in the wilderness, the privations, 
loneliness and hardships endured to gain freedom of 
thought and worship ought to be never forgotten experi- 
ences. 

The children must hear again the hoof beats of the daring 
midnight ride of Paul Revere, in his efforts to save his 
country, or follow the faithful friend as the signal lights of 
North Church tower flashed out in the stillness of the night. 

The ponderous tones of the Liberty Bell ringing out its 
message of cheer, reaches across the years with its sweet 
music, “Liberty! Liberty!” Now its tongue is silent and 
the reverence accorded it is not only a matter of pride, but 
also sacred duty. 

The elements of loyalty are seen in that one sentence, as 
Betsy Ross exclaims, “You have taken that star from the 
British,” and with one clip of her scissors presents to the 
gaze of her visitors, a five-pointed star, patterned from 
those of the blue heavens, and places it in our first authentic 
flag. 

In 1812, Francis Scott Key, a prisoner upon the British 
battleship, paced the deck to watch the attack upon the 
fort and, at dawn, as the Stars and Stripes proclaimed 
victory, penned the inspiring words of our national hymn, 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Lafayette reaches our shores in time to save the cause of 
independence. 

From the front ranks of our young nation steps out the 
brave soldier and gentleman, Washington, to guide the 
nation in its infancy. 

Then, on the horizon appears the tall, awkward figure of 
Abraham Lincoln, with the gigantic-task of uniting a people 
under one flag and into one country. 

Bartholdi, the eminent French sculptor, watching the 
wistful faces of foreigners, as they neared our shores, con- 
ceived the idea of commemorating long-established good-will 
between the two nations. On Bedloe’s Island stands the 
greatest colossus in the world, the Statue of Liberty, 
with its flaming torch, as an emblem of freedom and oppor- 
tunity in the New World. 

The symbolic bald-headed eagle reminds us continually 
of the strength of this Republic. 

Our task to-day is to inspire the young to keep our country 
ever in the front ranks of the nations. 

Nothing delights a little child more than to learn rhymes 
and to work with paper and scissors. It is really astonishing 
how much can be accomplished with facts of historical and 
national importance through these two mediums. 

Two contrasting colors, sheets of dark brown mounting 
paper, 18 by 24 inches, ordinary one-inch squared cream 
manila, 9 by 12, and plain cream manila paper, are quite 
satisfactory for cutting and mounting poster work. Tan 
and brown combinations are effective but more expensive. 

The letters of the alphabet, cut from one-inch squared 
paper and kept in envelopes as patterns and copied, saves 
time, also lends to uniformity of size and height of letters 
for illustrations. 

Our third grades worked along patriotic lines, making 
posters and learning poems or memory gems in harmony 
with the civic ideas portrayed. Allletters and cuttings were 
made of cream manila paper; these with pictures collected 
were mounted upon dark brown mounting paper, 18 by 24 
inches. 

The fourth grade omitted letters, used individual note 
books for pasting a greater variety of pictures, cuttings, 
and writing of memory gems, the more important ones 
being memorized. 
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Poster 1 


Letters—The Coming of the White Man. 

Pictures—Indians, Indian pony, costumes, canoes, white 
missionaries, Columbus, King and Queen of Spain, Court, 
etc. 

Cuttings—Wigwams, canoes, moccasins, ships of Colum- 
bus. 

Verse—From Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 


I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white faces, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel, 
From the regions of the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun. 


Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 
Hail them as our friends and brothers, 
And the heart’s right hand of friendship 
Give them when they come to see us. 


I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown crowded nations. 


In the woodland rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Pushed their great canoes of thunder. 


Poster 2 


Letters—Pilgrims—Figures 1620. 

Pictures—Pilgrims Going to Church, Plymouth Rock, 
Pilgrim Children, log cabins, fort, Mayflower, Miles Standish, 
clm tree, Ruth, etc. 

Cuttings—Spinning-wheel, candles, warming-pan, May- 
flower. 

Poems—“Our First Thanksgiving Day,” found in 
“ Autumn—Month by Month,” or a few verses from 
“Landing of the Pilgrims.” 


The breaking waves dashed high, 
On a stern and rockbound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed. 


And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shine! 


Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod, 

They have left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 


Poster 3 


Letters—Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Pictures—Paul Revere, North Church, villages, houses 
of farmers, first battlefield. 

Cuttings—Paul Revere on horse, lanterns, pigeons, 
North Church tower. 

Verse—From “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 


He said to his friend, “‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light— 
One, if by land, and two if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


Years from now people will listen and hear 
Of the Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. 


Poster 4 
Letters—Liberty Bell. 
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Pictures—State House, Liberty Bell, iron factory, people, 
old man and grandson, Declaration of Independence. 

Cuttings—Bell and State House. 

Verses—Liberty Bell. 


Hushed the people’s swelling murmur, 
List the boy’s strong joyous cry! 
“Ring!” he shouts aloud; “Ring, Grandpa, 
“Ring! O ring for Liberty!” 
And straightway at the signal, 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


That old bell now is silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still lives, forever young! 
And as we greet the sunlight 
On the fourth of each July, 
We'll ne’er forget the bellman, 
Who, ’twixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out our independence; 
Which, please God, shall never die. 


Poster 5 


Letters—Betsy Ross or First Flag, Figures 1777. 

Pictures—Betsy Ross, Washington, Robert Morris, Betsy 
making first flag, little daughter, home of Betsy, Ross, 
Congress. 

Cuttings—Small flag of red and white stripes, circle of 
thirteen stars in blue field, size 3 by 9 inches. Betsy sewing 
figures of three men, soldiers waving caps and women waving 
kerchiefs. 

Poem—*“ The First Flag,” by Bertha E. Bush. 


A dear little lady sat in her chair, 
In ber Quaker suit of gray, 

When there came a-knocking at the door, 
One long-ago June day. 


She rose from her seat and she opened the door, 
And she courtesied very low, 

For Washington stood there, hat in hand, 
On that June day long ago. 


“O Mistress Betsy Ross,”’ he said, 
With a bow polite as could be, 

“Will you not make a bonny flag 
For our country and for me?” 


“T’ll make you the finest flag I can, 
Of red and white and blue.” 
She threaded her needle and cut her cloth, 
O, every stripe was true. 


Each pointed star was just exact, 
The seams would never fray, 
“Tis a well-made flag,” said quaint Betsy Ross, 
On that long-ago summer day. 


And the soldiers shouted and tossed their caps, 
And the women waved kerchiefs, too, 
As the first flag floated on the air, 
With its red and white and blue. 
Poster 6 

Letters—Star Spangled Banner—1812. 

Pictures—British battleship, sailors, General Francis 
Scott Key, Doctor Beanes, attack on fort, flag flying from 
pole, indicating victory. 

Cuttings—Small flag of fifteen stripes and fifteen stars 
on blue field, size 3 by 4 inches, battleship, fort. 

Verses—Two verses of “Star Spangled Banner.” 


Poster 7 


Letters—First President or Washington. Figures 1789. 

Pictures—Washington on horseback, southern home, 
monument, Washington and mother, White House. 

Cuttings—Washington’s head, monument, silhouette of 
black mounted on red. 

Verse—“ Washington,” by Margaret E. Sangster. 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Historical Moving Pictures 
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V 


Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Means of Imaginary 
“Movies” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


Abraham Lincoln 


PICTURES 
Abraham Lincoln—No. 125 
Statue of Lincoln, Lincoln Park, Chicago—No. 1421 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation—No. 
1423 


In the pictures of the Revolution, we saw how George 
Washington, John Hancock, Samuel Adams and Paul 
Revere helped in time of war. Another picture showed 
how Lincoln helped in another war called the Civil War, 
which took place more than eighty-five years after the 
Revolution. The life of Lincoln was just as interesting as 
that of Washington, and the pictures were very good. 
Abraham Lincoln was a poor boy and he did not have as 
good a chance in life as Washington, but he made the most 
of what chance he had and became a great man. 

Abraham was born in a log cabin in Kentucky, but moved 
to Indiana when he was seven years old. We should not 
care to live in the kind of house he did, especially in winter. 
It was made of logs, with no windows, and one side was open 
to the weather. They lived in this cabin about a year. 
Then Abraham’s father cut down trees to build a new one. 
He had to make all his own furniture. Abraham slept in 
the loft on a bag of dry leaves. 

One of the pictures showed the log schoolhouse. It was 
quite a distance from Abraham’s home, but he went to 
school there for a short time. He learned to read and write 
and was very fond of reading. He had only a few books— 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ A°sop’s Fables,” 
the Bible, a life of Washington, and a small history of the 
United States. 
that boys like to read now, but he read them over and over. 
One picture showed him sitting by the fireplace reading. 
Another showed him writing with charcoal on the fire-shovel. 
His father was too poor to buy paper and pencils for him. 

When Lincoln grew to be a young man, we saw him sailing 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans ona flatboat. He had 
a cargo of corn and other produce. Not long after he 
returned, the Lincoln family moved to Illinois, where 
Abraham helped build another log cabin. The pictures 
showed how few settlers there were around there and some 
showed wolves, bears and deer in the woods. We also saw 
Lincoln splitting rails to earn his clothes. 

Soon after he was twenty-one, Lincoln worked in a 
country store. Once he made a mistake in change and we 
saw him walking several miles that night to pay back the 
six cents he owed. That picture was called ‘Honest Abe.” 

Lincoln tried several kinds of work. We saw him as 
postmaster and, like Washington, he did a little surveying. 
After that he studied law and became a lawyer. 

One of the pictures was called, “His Kindness to Dumb 
Animais.” It was where he was pulling the pig out of the 
mud. Most everybody has heard that story. 

When people think of Lincoln they most always think of 
him when he was President of the United States. He had 
been elected to the State Legislature four times and went 
to Washington to help make laws in Congress. The people 
liked him so much that they chose him for President. 

Soon after this a terrible war broke out between the 
North and South. The Southern States wanted to leave 
the Union, because they believed in keeping slaves and the 
people of the North did not want them to keep any. Lin- 
coln believed that slavery did no good to any one. He and 
his party made up their minds that no slaves should be taken 
west of the Mississippi River and that every new state which 
should be added should be entirely free. For this reason it 
happened when Lincoln became President most of the slave 


Most of them were not much like the books _ 


states resolved to leave the Union. The North had then 
more fighting men and more money, but the people of the 
South had the advantage of being able to stay at home 
and fight on their own ground. 

The war lasted four years (1861-1865). Many terrible 
battles were fought and thousands of brave men were killed 
on both sides. We saw pictures of Lincoln and his Cabinet 
planning what to do. During the war Lincoln gave the 
slaves their freedom, and we saw the Emancipation 
Proclamation being read. At last, the Southern soldiers 
saw that it was useless to attempt to fight any longer, so 
they laid down their arms and peace was made and the 
Union saved. 

The last picture was very sad. It showed the madman 
named Booth who shot President Lincoln soon after the 
war ended. I hated to see that picture, because Lincoln 
was such a good man. 

Lincoln has been remembered all over the United States. 
Cities, towns and parks have been built in his honor. 
In Washington, where he lived when he was President, I 
should like to see the new Lincoln Memorial. It is a 
beautiful white marble temple and contains a large marble 
statue of Lincoln. 

There are many other things in Washington to remind 
us of Lincoln. We could see the theatre where he was shot 
and the house opposite, where he died. The house now 
contains a museum in which are many things which had 
todo with Lincoln. There is a statue of him in the Rotunda 
at the Capitol and a monument called the Emancipation 
Monument is in one of the parks which is also named for 
Lincoln. 


Ulysses S. Grant 


PICTURES 
Ulysses S. Grant—No. 129 
Grant’s Tomb—From a Royal Blue Line Guide to New 
York 


Grant helped our country in the Civil War, as Washington 
did in the Revolution. When he was a boy, he lived on a 
farm in Ohio. We saw him helping his father, hauling 
and sawing wood, plowing, getting in the crops and taking 
care of the horses and cows. 

He liked outdoor life. Although he worked hard, he 
found time for swimming and riding horseback. He was 
very fond of horses and had one of his own when he was 
nine years old. 

Some of the pictures showed him at school. He had more 
chance to go to school than Lincoln did. When he was 
seventeen, he entered the military academy at West Point, 
where he stayed four years. 

One picture showed Grant’s regiment in the war with 
Mexico. Several years later the Civil War broke out and 
we saw Grant as General of the Northern forces. He 
showed great skill, courage and perseverance and after many 
hard battles, the war was ended on April 9, 1865. On that 
date Lee, the Southern General, surrendered at Appomattox. 

Four years later, General Grant became President of the 
United States. After he had been President for eight years, 
he made a trip around the world. He was welcomed by 
kings, queens and emperors wherever he went. 

Like Lincoln, Grant was very fond of his country and did 
his best for it. He was a great hero of his day and is now 
honored as one of America’s greatest leaders and generals. 

After his death, he was buried in New Yo k, at Riverside 
Park, on the banks of the Hudson River, where a magnificent 
tomb was erected in his honor. Every year thousands of 


people who visit New York City go to see Grant’s tomb. 
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A Moving Picture Project 


Grade 
First A. 


How the Project Arose 


A moving picture was given to the entire school as a 
morning program. When the first grade children returned 
to their room, some one suggested playing moving pictures, 
and this suggestion resulted in a project which not only 
gave pleasure to the participants, but furnished considerable 
subject matter in a natura] setting. As we needed money 
to buy wood and nails, we decided to charge admission of 
one cent with war tax one nail. 


Record of Subject Matter 


1 What kind of a moving picture to have. 

2 People needed: operator, moving picture manager, 
ticket seller, ticket collector, ushers, janitor. 

3 Qualifications necessary for each person, and prac- 
tice in trying out for various offices. 

4 How to make operating machines, ticket office, candy 
booth, candy, signs, marking and arranging seats, box for 
cups, water cooler, posters, pictur2s, clock. 

5 What pictures to show and reasons for choice. 
Finally chose “Three Pigs” and “Little Red Riding Hood.” 

6 How to represent it: series of pictures, each picture 
showing a Jater stage in the development of the story. 

7 ‘What parts of the story would be best to picture. 
Division into scenes and acts. 

8 Plan for entertainment of audience between pictures. 

a Rhymes, or play orchestra, using victrola. 
b Songs — “Piggy Wiggy,” “Red Riding Hood.’ 

9 Discussion of kinds of money to make. 

10 Discussion about how to fix curtains. 

11 Kinds of signs and posters needed, and best Jocation 
for each. 

12 Color scheme for theatre and moving pictures. 

13 Plan for showing pictures. 

14 Plans for making benches and numbering seats. 


Written Language Work 
1 Signs. 

(When the need arose, each sign was practiced by all 
the children on blackboard and on large pieces of 
wrapping paper and the best sign was chosen for the 
purpose. 





Watch for opening of the new La Salle Theatre 











Candy sold here Cups 1 ct. each 











Do not speak during the performance 











Amateur Night No dogs allowed 














Do not whistle No smoking 














Prices 

Adults — 2 cts. 
Children — 1 ct. 
War tax — 1 nail 


No admittance 








Post no bills 











Exit Entrance 








Friday Coming April 1 





2 New words added to vocabulary: 
complimentary 
convenient 
admission 
exit 
entrance 
performance 
3 Letters | 
a Invitation to principal, superintendent and par- 
ents. kh ' 
6b Invitation to other classes. Cs adie 
c Writing for reels. (Asking a lower and aii upper 
class to make reels of any story they liked.) 
d Writing “Thank You” letters to the classes who 
sent reels. 


Correction of English Involved in Project 

Use of “good” and “well.” 

“May I” instead of “Can I.” 

Clear enunciation demanded in telling story of 
“Three Pigs,” in order to play acts. 

“We have to,” not “We gotta.” 

“Pictures,” not “pitures.” 

Pronunciation of “huff” and “ puff.” 

“He saw” instead of “he seen.” 

See if you can “catch” it, not “ketch” it. 


Number Work 


1 Calculation of space. 

Measuring and getting proportion of ticket office, 
candy booth, money, pictures, tickets, and operating 
machine. 

2 Money values. 

Addition and subtraction — making change at 

ticket window and candy booth. 
3 Writing of numbers. 
Numbers for seats, reels, prices on candy. 


CAND ore wn 


Fine and Industrial Arts 

1 Drawing. 

Pictures for show. 

Pictures for billboard. 
Making and coloring clay candy. 
Painting woodwork and benches. 
Cutting and sewing costumes for actors. 
Making and decorating curtains. 
Making drinking cups. 
Making candy bags. 


“I> Ot OC bo 


Ideals of Conduct Formed 


1 Use of “please,” “thank you,” “excuse me.” 

2 In election: voting for one person only; voting for 
person of greatest ability, not merely friend. 
No talking during the performance. 
No standing up so others cannot see. 
No putting of hands on back of chair. 
Responsibiity of having things ready. 
Provision for\comfort of others. 


“IO Ot Co 


Hygiene Involved 


Keeping pictures clean. 
Keeping feet off seats. 
Keeping fingers off back of seats. 
Using own drinking cup. 
Keeping hands from inside of cups while making. 
Choosing best candies from health standpoint for 
candy counter. (Avoiding highly colored candies.) 
7 Making pictures large to avoid eye strain. 
Committee LiLoyD CHAMBERS 
FANNY CORE 
ANTO'NETTE CHEEVERS 


our Whe 
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Ideas to Try 


A Valentine Post-office 
Rilla Haught, West Virginia 


NE year, when Christmas came on Saturday, our 
holiday vacation began the previous week. Before 
leaving, I told my first grade children that I should 

send them a Christmas card by mail. When I returned, I 
learned from several of the parents that those cards gave 
the children more joy than our Christmas tree did. It 
seemed to give them pleasure to receive mail in the same 
way that adults did. 

Up to that time I had always had a valentine box, but 
that incident caused me to change my plans for Valentine 
Day. Since my boys and girls enjoyed either going to the 
post-office to ask for their mail, or expecting the post-man 
to bring it, I decided to have an office at school as much like 
a real one as possible. 

I asked the children to bring me six thin pieces of wood, 
the width and length of a yard-stick. Two of them I 
fastened in an upright position on the front corners of my 
desk. I fastened another on top of them, and a fourth 
one-half way between it and the desk. The other two I 
fastened in an upright position six inches on either side of 
.the middle. This made the framework for the office. 

On both sides of the framework of sticks I pasted 
wrapping paper, covering all but the lower middle hole, 
which was left for a window. On the outside, I covered 
the wrapping paper with white crepe paper, by pasting the 
edges only. 

My boys and girls made small red hearts, which I used 
for a border around the edge of the framework and the 
window. Above the window I pasted a large red Cupid, 
and on each side of the window a large heart with a dart 


through the center. Some of the upper grade children cut 
out the words “Post Office,” in large red capital letters. I 
put “Post” on one side of the Cupid and “Office’’ on the 
other. 

I cut two pieces of white paper, 6x9 inches. On oneI 
printed the hour, day and date the post-office would open, 
and on the other, the hour, day and date it would close. 
These I pasted above the large hearts. On each top corner 
I fastened a flag. A box, which was covered with hearts 
and which had a slit in the side, was fastened under the 
window. 

The date of opening was explained as meaning the time 
when the children from my room, and even children from 
other rooms who wished to send my children valentines, 
could begin putting them into the box. They could con- 
tinue mailing them until the closing date. 

During the noon hour on Valentine Day, I assorted the 
mail into individual piles and arranged them alphabetically. 
I always send the children valentines myself, which I put 
on top of their respective piles. By thus having the name 
on the top one plainly written, the post-master has no 
trouble in distributing the various piles to the rightful 
children. 

The fact that we were going to have a post-master was 
kept as a surprise for the children. I have always been 
able to get a junior or senior high school boy to play this 
part. We have our basement intermissions at 2.00 o’clock. 
While we are down there the post-master takes his place 
and is there when we come back to our room. Before 
the children go to ask for their mail, we talk a few minutes 
about how grown people keep in line at a real post-office, how 
they sometimes crowd, and how they ask for their mail. 
One post-master, whom the children seemed to enjoy most 
of all, asked them questions, such as: Do you have a box? 
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What street do you live on? and From whom are you 
expecting it? They knew he was teasing, but they liked it. 

It takes only a little time to make this post-office, and it 
saves time and confusion in distributing the valentines. 
During the three or four days that I have the post-office up, 
it is the talk and admiration of the whole school. I have 
used this plan three years. Since it has brought so much 


joy to my little folk, I wish to pass it to other primary 
teachers. 





Playing Store 
(A Number Game for Addition or Subtraction) 
Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 
Materials Needed for the Game 


The teacher makes a set of cards 7x9 inches. Each card 
has a drawing of some object of special interest to a child, 
as, a top, ball, doll, etc. (If the teacher has no particular 
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talent for drawing, she may use pictures cut from the 
popular magazines.) 

Under the picture is placed a number—numbers used from 
1 to 10—this number being the price of the article shown. 
The teacher also makes a set of “money” car s, circles 
about 2” in diameter, on which are the addition or sub- 
traction combinations, as the case may be. Several cards 
and money circles may be made for each number. 


How to Use the Material 


The chalk rack may be the store. Place articles to be 
sold (cards) on the rack and, after giving each child a 
piece of money, allow him to go to the store and purchase 
that which his money will buy. An ambitious teacher will 
make several cards of the same number, so that the child 
may have a choice. If he has a circle which says 5 + 1, 
he may buy the ship for 6 cents. (See illustrations.) If 
you are using the game for subtraction, the child having 
7—1 or 9—3 could purchase the ship. - Thus, you see 
that the one set of pictures will do for both drills, the 
teacher only having to make two sets of circle “money.” 
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Two Attractive Valentines 
E. Maude Bradley, Massachusetts 


N some schools there exists a pleasant custom of having 

a “Valentine Box” for the children of the different 

rooms, but in any case, February 14 offers an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to introduce some useful constructive 
work. The valentine shown at Fig. 1 was planned for 
Grade I, and is so simple that the little people should be 
able to make of it a creditable piece of work. 

A piece of white drawing paper, 43 by 9 inches, a heart 
cut from a 3-inch square of red paper, scissors and paste 
will be needed for each child. Instead of giving them the 
heart pattern, they may be required to trace about a 
heart-shaped pattern and cut for themselves, or from 
several 3-inch squares of arithmetic paper, folded once 
through the center, so that both sides may be alike, they 
may cut hearts free hand, using the best as a pattern to 
trace around and cut from red paper. 

To make the valentine, fold the white paper on the line 
E-F, also fold on the line E-D, Fig. II, so that the crease 
is on the reverse side of the paper from that of the fold E-F. 
Notice folds in Fig. III. Place the heart cut from red 
paper in the positon shown in Fig. II, and lightly trace 
about it with a lead pencil. Commencing where the traced 
outline intersects the fold at A, cut on the solid line as far 
as B, where the fold is again reached. Paste the red heart 
upon the traced outline and fold as in Fig. III. The top 
of the heart from A to B will be free from the square. 
Fold, as in Fig. I, and make flat. Tracing around the upper 
part of the heart with red crayon will give part of a similar 
figure on the inside of the valentine, where the children 
may write or try to print some short sentiment. 

The valentine shown at Fig. IV is suited to the ability 
of children from Grades III to V. Made from rough water 
color paper and decorated with flowers in water color by 
Grade V, it is extremely attractive. Made from white 
drawing paper and decorated with crayons, in Grades III or 
IV, it is also very pretty. Each child will need a piece of 
paper 3 by 8} inches. Fold the paper once 3 inches from 
the end, on the long side. Cut the pattern of a heart free- 
hand from a 3-inch square of arithmetic paper, folded once 
through the center, making it large enough so that it comes 
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to the edge of the square at side and top; place this pattern 
on the folded-over 3-inch square and trace lightly, as in 
Fig. 5. Remove pattern and sketch upon the heart an 
uneven border of forget-me-not blossoms, wider at the sides 
and narrower toward top and bottom of the heart. Do not 
make these flowers too small. They should be at least as 
large as the real flowers. Tiny yellow centers may be made 
first (if using water-color, have but little water in the brush 
and plenty of color) and then the petals may be colored. 
(In using water color, be sure the centers are dry first.) 
With scissors cut around the edges of the petals, following 
each small curve carefully, from the bottom of the heart to 
A and B, allowing it to remain attached to the other larger 
piece by the short space between A and B only. “To My 
Valentine” may be printed, or other appropriate sentiment 
or verses used. 





A Store Project in the Kinder- 
garten 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
“THE VARIETY BAZAAR’”’ 


REVIOUS to introducing this project, a visit was made 
to several stores and the children were asked to note 
the words used by the clerk to us as we appeared before 

the counter. Often we only asked to be shown some article 
and did not buy anything. Their attention was called to the 
courtesy of the clerks to everybody. What we should say 
in return for the favors granted us by them. 

One day, each of the children brought a nickel and a visit 
was made to a down-town ice cream parlor. The children 
sat down in the booths and “played” they were grown-up, 
ordering any fancy dish that came to their minds. Of 
course, they were all served to an ice cream cone, but the 
play spirit made them enjoy it as much as if they had really 
received what they had ordered. The object of this visit 
was the same as the previous visits to the stores: the cour- 
tesy displayed by the clerk or waitress to the customer and 
the courtesy due the civil and obliging clerk by us. 

When the store project was introduced, two children were 
chosen as store-keepers. These chose a clerk and a delivery - 
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man. The playhouse screen was used for the store. Any 
space or corner may be used for that purpose. Move the 
piano away from the wall and place it at right angles with 
the wall, and this partially-enclosed space answers just as 
well. (The playhouse, as described in previous article, 
may be arranged behind the piano in this way also.) 
Cover the back of the piano with burlap, on which pictures 
may be pinned. 

All kindergarten material, such as beads and shoe- 
strings, pegs and peg-boards, scissors, pencils, crayons, 
blocks, and paper, are placed on shelves of cupboard, from 
which curtains have been removed. All odds and ends of 
paper may be used. The store-keepers were responsible 
for returning all materials to their proper places, for 
sweeping and dusting the playhouse and for the re-arrange- 
ment of the furniture. 

The teacher acts as banker and distributes toy money 
among the children. To prevent a “rush,” the children 
first waited on at the “bank” go first to the store, and the 
teacher thus controls the number entering the playhouse. 

Toy telephones, a wall phone in the store and a desk 
telephone on the table in the kindergarten, are also resorted 
to in obtaining materials. The kiddy-kar is used for 
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delivering. To avoid the noise of the wheels, rubber rings 
about one inch wide were cut from the inner tubes of auto- 
mobile tires and stretched over wheels of kiddy-kars. 
The toy jockey-horse was also used, a box being fastened 
between the wheels, in which the articles were carried. 

As soon as the children have obtained materials, they go 
to their tables and work without assistance and carry out 
what they themselves have planned. Some very original 
and good things have been the result of such a lesson. 
This lesson was practically a review of the work done 
previously under supervision. It was also interesting to 
note what materials were chosen by the majority of children. 
These varied as the year advanced, the last semester the 
majority choosing crayons and paper and other materials 
with which they could produce something definite and 
original. 

This project was such a success and enjoyed so much 
by all, that on Friday, on which day children were given 
an opportunity to choose what they would like to do, the 
store was unanimously voted as the exercise for the day. 
As Friday was also a choice of games and stories, no matter 
how inclement the weather, the attendance, if health per- 
mitted, was perfect. 
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March of the Little Lead Soldiers 


The Patriotic Month 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


yee school life, much interest is aroused in the 
different vocations of people—the farmer, the miner, 

the carpenter, etc. We have found the soldier and 
his life a source of great usefulness in developing lessons in 
true citizenship. It creates a keen self-respect, respect for 
others and love of country. 

It impresses the importance of building up healthy bodies: 
by cultivating regular habits, correct positions, powers of 
endurance, alertness in catching commands, obedience, 
promptness and accuracy, and carrying them out, and 
courage to do a thing and do it well. 

Build up a Soldiers’ Camp on the sand-table. Have tents 
made of strong pasteboard, covered with white paper, a 
Red Cross pasted on one for first aid tent. The doll 
dressed in kaki with gun, knapsack and hat made from 
silver wall paper, and the flag set up on top of the black- 
board pointer furnishes material for thought, discussion 
and hand work, the whole month. 

The Red Cross tent is of unusual interest. A doll dressed 
as a nurse, sitting inside the tent, adds to the reality. 

Talks on first aid, or what to do to help each other, give 
splendid lessons in self-control and ‘ending help to one 
another in times of trouble. 

Children also learn the seriousness of situations, or when 
to call for aid, after having done what they could them- 
selves. They learn respect for the flag by means of the 
flag salute learned at this time and recited each morning as 
part of the soldier’s duties. 

There are national songs to be learned at this time, and 
sung during some part of the day. 

For small children— “There are Many Flags,” and 


“Some flags are red and some are green, 
And some are yellow, too; 
But the dear, dear flag we love so well, 
Is red and white and blue.” 


While even the youngest of them will be singing ‘“ America” 
lustily by the end of the month. 

The soldier himself is perhaps the most interesting; he 
has personality. He will furnish topics for conversation 
every day in the week. A talk on his clothes, how made— 


especially for comfort, wear, protection from wet and cold 
weather. He must have good clothes, as they wear the 
longest. 

The knapsack—its use to the soldier. Contents. The 
blanket and its uses on the long march. The canteen for 
water, etc. 

The soldier’s duties in camp life. His part in the work, 
order, system, in earning his clothes, his tent and his food. 

Care of his body. What he eats to make him strong 
and healthy. Bathing, swimming, eating and sleeping at 
regular times. His physical exercises for strong physique 
are interesting and helpful, as we try some of them each 
day to learn proper position while standing or sitting: 
right and left foot, hand, shoulder; right and left, face; 
about face; proper position in marching; military salute, 
etc. 

We learn to take short, concise commands readily, the 
first time given, which is excellent discipline where the 
teacher has been in the habit of repeating directions or 
commands several times and pupils expect it. Under this 
discipline, pupils learn to obey at once. Punctuality de- 
velops, also, as the soldier has a time and place for every- 
thing. Thereis a system and each realizes his part in the 
system. If he fails in his part the whole system is 
impaired. 

The camp life furnishes material for the occupation 
periods. The children love to set up tents in even rows 
of specified numbers, with the number tablets. 

Make tents, beds, stands and chairs from construction 
paper. Mold guns, shot, bugles and drums from plasticine. 

Cut and color flags from paper, design blankets and color 
them. 

Cut bugles from yellow construction paper, large enough 
to blow during parade. Teach the bugle call for music 
lesson. Let the children give it frequently, by “toot-toot- 
too,” etc., upon their bugles. 

Make paper hats from white paper, 12”x18”. For 
average size strips of red and blue paper, 2” x 8”, pasted 
at top, with band of white cloth 2” wide under chin, to 
hold caps on. 

Boys bring drums and play for the marching. Also 
drum out patriotic airs from Victrola music, or piano, if 
one is in use. 


The following study combines a drill in military tactics: 
the musical interpretation of the record, ‘The March of 
the Little Lead Soldiers.” 

The interpretation is, the buglers and drummer boy are 
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giving taps. All through the noise and din of battle, the 
‘drummer boy drums his taps, steadily at his duty; and 
when the noise has ceased, and the soldiers have returned, he 
is found at his post, drumming out his taps, thus: 1-1-1, 2, 3 
—Il-1-1, 2, 3, etc. 

The drill is for any even number of boys. A few girls in 
white, with caps and aprons, red cross on cap and sleeve, 
add much to spectacle, if used on special days. They stand 
in convenient places, at back or sides of room. 


The Drill 
The March of the Little Lead Soldiers, with Taps 


Designed for twelve boys. Done ona square. Military 
commands. Musical interpretation at the end of drill. 

Soldiers wear their hats they made in occupation periods. 
Carry guns, made of wood, about three feet long. (These 
were made by manual training class.) 

Nine figures. Stiff bodies, moving legs from hips, heads 
erect, eyes looking straight to front. Turn corners on ex- 
act square. All lines as long as number requires. Short, 
sharp commands. Guns over right shoulder. 


Fic. I—March single file on to line at back of square— 


Halt! Right face! 
Salute! Right face! Right face! Right face! 
Fic. II—Right face! Mark time! Forward march! 


(Count—1-2, 1-2, for all marching in drill.) 

To line on front of square. Halt! Salute! 
Fic. I1I—Right face! Right face! Mark time! Forward 
march! (1-2, 1-2, etc., to line at back of square.) 
Halt! 
IV—Right face! Right shoulder arms! Mark time! 
Forward march! (Single file once around square. When 
on line at back form two’s.) Forward march! (Exact 
corners, once around square, back to line at back.) 
Mark time! Form fours! Forward march! Once 
around square. 
On line at back. Form two’s! 


Fic. 


Forward march! 
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March once around square; on line at back. Single 
file! March once around square (exact corners) to 
line at back. Mark time! Halt! 

V—Right face! Mark time! Forward march! 
line halfway to front of square.) Halt! 
VI—Present arms! Carryarms! Left shoulder arms! 
Carry arms! Right shoulder arms! Present arms! 
In place rest! (Repeat these commands a few times.) 
Ready! Load! Aim! Fire! 
(Aim—Lift right foot. Stamp on fire! 
(Repeat command three times—Load! 
In place, rest! Present arms! Carry arms! 

VII—Right shoulder arms! Right face! Mark time! 
Forward march! Around square to line at back. 
Mark time! Halt! 

VIII—Right face! Carry arms! In place rest! 
While soldiers are in place rest, the two buglers and 
drummer boy step out to line in front. To the record 
or tune,‘‘ March of the Little Lead Soldiers,” the buglers 
give their calls, each in turn. The drummer boy begins 
taps—1l-1-1, 2, 3, which he keeps up all through the 
record, regardless of the tune, just keeping the rhythm. 

IX—At close of record, buglers and drummer boy 
step back to places in line. Present arms! Carry 
arms! Right face! Right face! Right face! Right 
shoulder arms! Mark time! Forward march! Once 
around square and off. (The drummer boy drumming 
for this part of the drill, 1-1-1, 2,3.) When all are off, 
he comes back and makes a bow to the audience. 


Fic. (To 


Fic. 


Aim! Fire!) 


Fic. 


Fic. 


Fic. 


The story of the “Brave Tin Soldier” is a never-failing 
source of courage and grit during the month. 

When the children consider what he went through and 
“never said a word,” their complaints will be few. 

If the teacher can draw, even crude pictures on the board, 
illustrating the story while telling it, she will have a most 
appreciative audience. Let the month be one of short, 
concise directions, always to the point, in all lines of work, 
with a place and time for everything. 


A Patriotic Project for February 


Annebelle R. Bucknam, Maine 


VERY child should be helped to realize from the time 

he enters school that he is a little citizen of a great 

republic and he should be taught to understand and 

appreciate not only his rights and privileges, but also his 
‘duties and obligations as a little citizen. 

The number of important birthdays, and the resultant 
‘wealth of material at our disposal, should enable us to help 
these little citizens to the utmost extent. The celebration 
-of the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington should be the 
great means to this end. 

Tell the stories of the boyhood of both Lincoln and 
Washington. Then, afterward, talk of the life of each as a 
man and a leader of our nation. Tell the story of the book 
which the boy Lincoln borrowed and placed at night 
between the logs of his cabin home, near his bed. In the 
night it snowed and leaked in on the book, almost destroying 
it. Tell how Lincoln worked for three days chopping wood 
so that he might pay for the book. 


A house of logs, some burning knots 

To warm the room, and make bright spots; 
Few plain worn books, a shingle slate; 

A boy who loves to study late; 

A lad who toils through leng, hard days, 
Reads, thinks, and solves while firelight stays. 


Each child constructs a log cabin for his very own. Some 
roll pieces of brown paper and paste close together on the 
sides and top of a box. Others draw lines and color to 
represent logs. One child brought one of those tin maple 


syrup cans, which are shaped and painted to represent a 
log cabin. Let the children invent, plan and produce the 
log cabins. Of his later life and deeds the children will 
look up much information or bring pictures, etc., if en- 
couraged to do so. Teach the smaller children this: 


Lincoln, kind and true, 
To-day we honor you. 


This poem, by G. B. Geldert, for the older ones: 





For We Are Red Cross Nurses 
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Cut on straight line. Fold on dotted line 


With malice toward none and love for all; 
Lone was his heart and lone the way he trod. 

So may one write upon the sculptured wall: 
“Lincoln, a man unknown to all save God.” 


Stranger among the crowds that thronged his path, 
Waiting, apart from other men and lands, 

Praying for strength, above the crash of wrath, 
Welding the broken nation in his hands. 


Simple and plain as some scarred cedar tree, 
Deep ran his roots of life in common sod. 
Lifting his head, he touched Infinity; 
He was a man unknown to all save God. 


Tell stories of Washington’s boyhood to emphasize his 
bravery, gentleness, truthfulness and courage. 


The little young George Washington, 
Our country’s best-beloved son, 

I fear no holiday he had 

Upon his birthday, as a lad; 

For times were somewhat sterner then, 
And boys worked harder, more like men; 
While festal days, to us so dear, 

Were rare in homesteads pioneer. 

O how surprised he would have been 
If, looking forward, he had seen 

The multitude of little folks, 

With gleeful mien and merry jokes, 
And hatchet, flag and cherry bough, 
His birthday celebrating now! 

I wish he might have shared our fun— 
The little young George Washington. 


Tell of his life as a surveyor, then as a soldier. Then 
of his life as commander of the army and also as the Presi- 
dent of our country. Emphasize by story, anecdote and 
pictures his goodness to his mother. George often said 
that all he was he owed to his mother. 


O Washington, dearest and best of our race, 


Thy deeds through the night-cloud of ages shall lighten, 
Thy name on his banner the soldier shall trace, 
To hallow his death or his triumphs to brighten. 


Following all this, the illustration of a soldier’s life, on 
the sand-table was a natural expression of the children’s 
ideas. Tents were constructed of various materials 
brought by the children themselves. Soldiers, both in- 
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Place a number of tents end to end to form a camp 


fantry and cavalry, were painstakingly cut out and colored, 
and placed in rows. Guards were stationed at various 
points around the camp. Officers’ tents and a large tent 
for a mess or dining tent were all finally placed where the 
majority decided was the proper location. 

Flags decorated the room and, of course, a smaller flag 
flew bravely from a flag-pole in our miniature camp. Flags 
were also carried in all soldier games and marches, and the 
salute to the flag was joyously given each day. 

We used the following salute to the flag: 

I pledge allegiance to my flag. 
And to the Republic for which it stands; 
One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


I give my head, my heart, and my hand to God and my country. 
One country, one language, one flag. 


Give, or have the leader give, the drill commands to the 
lines of children soldiers who stand in rows, adorned with 
soldiers’ caps, and drilling with or without pasteboard 
guns, preferably without, especially the small children. 
All like to carry small flags, however. They right-face, 
left-face, right-about-face, etc., with eager and joyous 
action. 

Tell the story of the Red Cross, of Clara Barton, the 
nurse and founder of the Red Cross during the last war, 
and of the work in times of peace. 

Make Red Cross caps of white crepe paper, folded, and 
the end fastened to a band of heavy paper the size of the 
head. On the front paste a small red cross. The girls may 
also wear a white arm band with a Red Cross on it, also 
they may carry small white flags to which are pasted small 
red crosses; while the marching boys, as soldiers, sing this: 

Soldier boy, soldier boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly the red, white and blue? 

I’m going where my country, my duty is calling, 
If you would be a soldier boy, you may come, too. 


The girl Red Cross nurses also sing this: 


Red Cross nurse, Red Cross nurse, where are you going, 
Carrying comfort and cheer in your hand? 

I’m going where my services and nursing are needed, 
If you would be a Red Cross nurse, you may join our band. 


I Love the Flag 


Worps anp Music BY RAYNE HyLANnp 
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Flag, 
Flag, 
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there on 
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I love the Flag, I love the Flag, 
I pledge my heart and hand, 

To help maintain those true ideals 
For which the Flag does stand. 


seems to say, "A- 
plain -ly say, 
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cans, be 
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pure.” 
brave.” 


And this the message comes, I think, 
Straightway from out the blue— 
“Unto your country and yourselves. 
Americans be true.” 
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A Washington Project 


Virginia Story, New York 


Sit uation 

A One morning, about the middle of February, Billy 
seemed to be the attraction of the whole room. 
Upon investigation, I found that he had brought a 
large picture of George Washington. I immediately 
asked the children who he was. One little girl told 
us the story of “George Washington and the Cherry 
Tree.” Then John wanted to tell something about 
Washington. Mary knew something, too. So the 
children decided everyone should be given a chance 
to find out and tell the class about this great man. 


II Subjects used in working out the project 
A_ Reading. 

1 Children brought books from home, containing 
stories about Washington. (These were used 
when the children had finished with their seat- 
work, or during a “free work” period.) 

2 Children read directions from blackboard for their 

hand-work, drawing and clay modeling. 
a@ Example—Cut Washington’s cocked hat. 
it blue. 
b Cut a bunch of cherries. 
Color the cherries red. 
3 Children and teacher work out blackboard stories 
about Washington. Old words can be renewed 
and new ones learned in these stories. The chil- 
dren can make booklets, in which these stories 
can be printed. 
B Language 
1 Dramatize story, “George Washington and the 
Cherry Tree.”’ 
Tell story of Betsy Ross. 
Study of the flag. 
a Examples: How many colors in our flag? 
b How many stripes? 
c How many stars? etc. 
Picture study of 
a Washington 
6b Martha Washington. 
c Mt. Vernon. 
a@ Washington Monument. 
e Any other available ones. 


Color 


Make the leaves green. 


Ww bo 


— 


5 Study costumes people wore in colonial times. 
Their manners and customs. 
6 Poems 


a I Love the Name of Washington. 
b My Hatchet. 
C Arithmetic 
Measure paper in making of flags. 
Drill on number combinations connected with flag. 
a Example: 7+6; 6+7; 16—6; 13—7. 
3 Count all of the stripes. Count the white stripes. 
Count the red stripes. Count the stars. 
4 Teach shape of the flag. Teach shape of Washing- 
ton’s hat. 
D Hand-work and Drawing 
1 Free-hand cutting or tearing of Washington’s 
cocked hat; his sword; his shoe; hatchets; 
cherries. 
Clay modeling—Washington’s horse; his soldiers; 
the little cherry tree he cut; his hatchet. 
3 Make booklets to be used for holding stories referred 
to under A-3. 
4 Group of posters illustrating different stories and 
phases of Washington’s life. 
5 Let children illustrate story they liked best in any 
way they wish. 
6 Make invitations, place cards, avors and decora- 
tion for party. 


Noe 


bo 





E Civics and History 
1 Washington was our first President. 
President now? Where does he live? 
he do? 
2 What kind of a citizen do you think Washington 
was? What kind would you like to be? How? 
F Ethics 
1 Lessons learned from Washington’s life: Truth, 


Who is 
What does 


politeness, thoughtfulness, industry, neatness, 
punctuality. 
a Example: One little boy came tardy. The chil- 


dren decided that Washington was never tardy. 
He would not have been such a good citizen 
or president in that case. They also decided 
they wanted to be good citizens like Washington 
and would come to school on time. 
G Music 
1 Learn to sing: 
a “Star Spangled Banner.” 
what circumstances? 
b “Soldier Boy.” 
c Tell me what is “Red as a Rose.” 
d Recognize “Minuet.” Baccherini or Mozart. 
H Physical Education and Folk Dancing 


Who wrote it? Under 


1 Pick cherries that are ripe; reach high, on tiptoes. 

2 March like Washington’s soldiers. 

3 Play you are a horse belonging to Washington’s 
soldiers, and gallop like the horses. 

4 Play you are driving Washington’s coach. 

5 Learn Minuet and Virginia Reel. 


III Final Outcome 

A The children decided they would have a party. 

B_ They also decided to invite the other first grade to 

their party. 

C One child suggested they have committees for certain 
arrangements (as they did in the P. T. A). The 
children selected a child for chairman of the social 
committee, another for entertainment, and one for 
decorations (they told why they thought each would 
make a good chairman). The chairman (with 
the consent of the other children) chose his or her 
committee. Each committee did most of their work 
at school, with the exception of the social. Although 
they did the planning themselves, their mothers 
helped carry out these plans, as we did not have a 
Home Economics department in our school. 

D Each child was as much interested in the party as if 
he were giving it himself. The result was, the party 
was a success and everyone had a good time. 

IV Bibliography 
A Books to be used by teacher 
1 “Home and School Reference Work,” Vol. X (The 
Home and School Education Society, New York 
City and Chicago.) 


2 “Hollis Dann Music,” Part I 

3 “George Washington”—Scudder 

4 “George Washington, Farmer—Paul Haworth 

5 ‘Washington, Bowdoin and Franklin”—Wéinthrop 
(pp. 9-37) 

6 “History Stories for Primary Grades”—Wayland 


(pp. 114-115) 
“Boys and Girls of Colonial Days” —Carolyn Bailey 
B_ Books used by children 
1 “Lights to Literature,” Book I, pp. 5, 65. 
2 “Baldwin and Bender First Reader.” 
3 Book children brought from home. 

C Pictures 
1 Perry Pictures Company 

a Large 5x8 for class use. 

6 Small 1x14 for individual use. 


“I 
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“The Dog and the Rooster” as Supplementary 


Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Supplementary Reading Cards 











FClausen 











The dog ran away to the woods. 





VIP Wy Van 
/ V Aan a In the woods 
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he 
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met a rooster. 





























“Here is an old 








tree,” 


said the 





rooster. 

















“Here is an old tree,” said the rooster. 


How to Use the Story 


™ The point of this story furnishes much 
fun to the first grade class and should be 
read or told just for the amusement it gives. 
Later it may be told and then reproduced. 
The best way of presentation would be, 
however, through the drama, as this is one 
of the best stories I know of to dramatize. 

One child plays he is the lonely dog and 
sits forlornly in a corner, suddenly running 
off to the woods (up and down the aisles). 
He meets the rooster and the talk in the 
story follows. The teacher’s desk makes 
an excellent old tree, the dog going under 
it and the rooster perched on top. All 
the boys will want to be Mr. Fox, even if 
he did get eaten for breakfast. 

There is much repetition in the word- 
ing of the story which is divided into five 
parts for board work. If the teacher can 
not take the time to teach the -whole 
story, after telling it and dramatizing it, 
the cards may be used. The cards illus- 
trate important parts of the story and 
make use of twenty-three different words, 
very few being new words. Cut the sen- 
tences up that are printed below and 
match with those on the pictures. 

If the teacher cares to draw the woods in 
which the story occurs she could have an 
interesting word drill by placing desired 
words on branches of the trees. The child 
could be Mr. Fox and try to get the 
“roosters” down (words). All the words 
he knows he may “eat” for breakfast. 


THE DOG AND THE 
ROOSTER 


Once upon a time there was a 
dog who was very lonely. 

He had no one to play with. 
So he ran away to the woods. 

In the woods he met a rooster. 

He said, “Rooster, will you be 
my brother? Then we will live 
together.” 

The rooster said, “Yes, I will 
be your brother.” 

So the dog and the rooster 
walked along. 


Soon it began to grow dark. 

“What shall we do?” said the 
dog. 

“Here is an old tree,” said the 
rooster. 

“You can sleep in the hollow 
and I will sleep in the branches.” 

So the dog and the rooster went 
to sleep. 


In the morning a fox came along. 
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He saw the rooster asleep in the 
tree. 

The fox said to himself, “Ho! 
Ho! See this fine rooster! How 
I love roosters for breakfast!” 

Just then the rooster awoke. 





The fox said, “Good morning, 
Mr. Rooster. Will you come to 
my house for breakfast?”’ 

“O thank you, kind Mr. Fox,” 
said the rooster. “I will be glad 
to come if my brother may come 
too.” 

“O yes, he may come,’ said 
the fox. 















In the 


morning 


fox came 


along. 








He said to himself, “I shall 


have two roosters for breakfast.” 


Just then the dog awoke. 

He heard Mr. Fox. 

He jumped out of the hollow tree] and 
caught Mr. Fox. 

The dog and the rooster had Mr. Fox 
for breakfast. 





The Whooey-Whoo Owl 


Years ago, when America was only trees, and long before 
the Indians came, there lived in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, the Whooey Whoo Owl. A monstrous bird was he, 
with huge, vast wings, and a voice that rolled and shrilled 
like the thunder and the wind when storms shook the 
mighty forest. 

All living things in the mountains feared the great Owl, 
and when they heard his terrible voice, they fled far away, 
even into other lands, where they told stories of this cruel 
and vain bird. 

Up in the Canadian woods the little Canadian Bluejay 
heard of the Whooey-Whoo Owl and of how mighty and 
proud he was. 

“T’ll teach him a lesson,” chattered the Jay, as he winked 
his bright eye. ‘“‘He shall know there is another that is 
mightier than he.” 

So the little Canadian Jay flew to the haunts of the 
Great Owl and from afar he heard his terrible voice calling 
aloud to all who might hear him, ‘Whoo! Whoo! Who 
is mightier than I!” The little Jay flew fearlessly up to 
him and chattered, ‘I know some one that is mightier than 
you, with a voice beside which yours is a mere whisper.” 

“Whoo! Whoo!” roared the Owl in astonishment. 

“Follow me!” chuckled the Jay. 

So the Whooey-Whoo Owl, curious to find the other 
mighty one, followed, and after days of travel, they came 
to the great Niagara Falls, which fell dashing and roaring 
and rumbling over the rocks. “There!” laughed the Jay, 
“is the Great One. You can never out-roar him.” 

But the Whooey-Whoo Owl fluffed out his feathers, shook 
his vast wings, and called, “Whoo! Whoo!” The Falls 
didn’t even hear him, but kept rumbling and roaring 
incessantly. 

The days lengthened into weeks, the weeks into months, 
and still the Whooey-Whoo Owl perched by thegreat Niagara 
and called and hooted, but he sounded only like a faint and 
far-away echo. At last, even his voice grew fainter and 
fainter, his body became smaller and smaller, until he was 
no bigger than the little gray squirrel who laughed and 





In the morning a fox came along. 


chattered at him from the tree-tops. “I am mighty no 
longer,” moaned the Whooey-Whoo Owl. “Only Niagara 
is mighty. Who am I that I should pit my voice against 
the Great One? Who indeed? Whoo! Whoo!” 

So very quietly he flew back to the Canadian woods, and 
humbly acknowledged his defeat to the little Jay. 

And now in summer, when the twilight has settled over 
the earth, you may hear a faint, “Whoo! Whoo!’’ like the 
echo of a mighty waterfall; you may see a flash of white in 
the tree-tops, like the mist that rises from a great cataract. 
Follow closely and you will see a little white-topped owl, 
and you will know that he is calling softly through the night 
to the Great One, “Whoo! WhoamI? Whoo! Whoo!” 


(This Canadian Folk Tale was collected by Amy Cunningham from 
an Indian guide. It has never been in print before. — (Arranged by 


A. L. M.) 


A Tribute to the Flag 


Here’s to the REp of it— 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, not a shred of it 
In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the WHITE of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it, 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
And Purity’s prayer for it 
Kept it so white. 


Here’s to the BLvE of it— 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star spangled view of it, 
Honesty’s due to it, 
Be constant and true; 
Here’s to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it, 


RED, WHITE and BivuE!—Sel. 
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Old English Singing Games 


Hark! the Robbers 


A Line Game 
(Collected and arranged by Cccil J. Sharp) 
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Two of the children impersonate robbers. The rest stand 
in two equal lines, with unjoined hands, facing one another 
about ten yards apart. The two robbers stand in the 
middle between the lines. (See illustration No. 1.) 


“Hark! the robbers coming through, 
Coming through, coming through, 
Hark! the robbers coming through, 

My fair lady.”’ 


(Sung by the two lines, advancing and retiring four steps 
in alternate lines.) 


“What have the robbers done to you, 
Done to you, done to you? 
What have the robbers done to you? 
My fair lady.” Illus. No. I. 





ARRANGED By Cectt J. Suarp 


Hark! the rob-bers com-ing through, Com - ing through, com -ing through, Hark! the rob - bers 


com -ing through, My fair ° What have the rob- bers done to you, 


ry 7. 


-_ 


done to you, What have the rob- bers done to you? 


eS 


Done to you, 


ei 


i i 
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Announcement of 


Columbia’s 
New Educational 
Catalog 


It Is FREE! 


HIS New Educational Catalog is 
filled with helpful suggestions for 
the use of Columbia Educational 
Records and may be used as a text- 
book or ready reference book by music 





CONTENTS supervisors, grade teachers and rural 
Introduction teachers. 
Instrumental Selections for Kin- There are descriptions for the use - 


dergarten and Lower Grades 


Music Appreciation in Fourth all records or groups of records as 


Grade and Above shown in the contents. 
Selected London Recordings 
lasteamente of the Gechecten No phonograph record catalog has 
Form Study in Music ever given so much definite and spe- 
Easy Lessons in Melody and cific information for the use of record 
Harmony : 
Folk Music material. 


Vocal Music (Miscellaneous) 
Songs for Children 
Singing Games (Ring Games) 


Send your name and address on the 
coupon below and a free copy will be 


Physical Education mailed to you, post-paid, at once. 
Marches 
Penmanship Records EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Speaking Records Columbia Phonograph Company 


Bird Calls 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Seashore Measures of Musical 
Band Accompaniment Records for 

Singing COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 












1819 Broadway, New York City 





Please send me free copy of your New Educational Catalog. 


oe 
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Tilus. No. 2 


(Sung by the robbers who, side by side, march up and 
down between two lines.) 
“Stole my watch and stole my chain, 
Stole my chain, stole my chain. 
Stole my watch and stole my chain, 
My fair lady.” 


(As in first stanza.) 


“How much money was it worth, 
Was it worth, was it worth? 
How much money was it worth? 

My fair lady.” 


(As in second stanza.) 


“Half a guinea it was worth, 
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It was worth, it was worth. 
Half a guinea it was worth, 
My fair lady.” 


(As in first stanza.) 


“Half a guinea you won’t have, 
You won’t have, you won’t have. 
Half a guinea you won’t have,’ 

My fair lady.” 


(As in second stanza.) 


“Off to prison you shall go, 
You shall go, you shall go. 
Off to prison you shall go, 

My fair lady.” 


(As in first stanza.) 


“Off to prison we sha’n’t go, 
We shan’t go, we sha’n’t go. 
Off to prison we sha’n’t go, 

My fair lady.” 


(As in second stanza.) 


“Let’s join hands, ’tis too late, 
’Tis too late, ’tis too late. 
Let’s join hands, ’tis too late, 

My fair lady.” 


All the players, including the robbers, join hands and 


dance round in a ring, singing this stanza. (See illustration 
No. 2.) 


A Patriotic Cantata 


Kate Lee Carver, Illinois 


(For little folk, six or seven years of age. 


Number of children— 
10, 15 or 20.) 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS—Gcorge Washington and 


Poss, 
each dressed to represent same. 


Betsy 


(All children, with patriotic caps and flags, march in singing 
the following.) 


March, march, march, ’neath the tender splendor 
Of the dear old flag, 

"Neath the splendor of the flag, 

Red for bravery, White for purity, 

Blue for loyalty. Dear old flag! (Pointing to flag.) 
(Song taken from Primary EDUCATION.) 


_ (Washington now steps forward and asks the children the 
following questions:) 


Question 
Answer 
Question 
Answer 


What does our flag stand for? 
Our country. (All.) 

What is the name of our country? 
United States of America. 


(All waving flags in unison, sing one verse of “ America.’’) 


Question What do the red and white stripes stand for? 


Answer The first thirteen colonies. 

Question What do the stars in the blue field stand for? 
Answer Our United States of America. 

Question How many states have we? 

Answer Forty-eight. 

Question What is the name of our State? 

Answer Illinois. 





(All sing one verse of song slowly and with expression, 
waving flags.) 


Washington (steps to front and calls) Attention! (Each 
child then standing very erect.) 
Washington (calls) Salute! (All standing erect with 


hands to foreheads say) 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, 

And to the Republic for which it stands. 

One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

I give my head, my heart, and my hands to God and 
my country: one country, one language, one flag. 


(All pointing to Washington’s flag.) 
(All sing) 


There are many flags in many lands. 
There are flags of every hue. 

But there is no flag, in any land, 
Like our own red, white and blue. 


CHORUS 
Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag, 
Its stripes and bright stars, too. 
There is no flag, in any land, 
Like our own red, white and blue. 


(Washington now steps to front with flag raised, saying the 
following) 


We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true. 
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We will defend it with our lives, 
Our own red, white and blue. 

The white it stands for purity, 
For faith and truth, the blue, 

The red for courage bold and strong, 
There’s meaning in each hue. 

We love the stars, the many stars, 


Is there something in just the sight of it 
That rouses all your vim 
When the flag goes by? 
All its colors are so clear, 
All it stands for is so dear, 
Don’t you want to shout and cheer 
When the flag goes by? 


Upon the field of blue. 

We love the stripes of red and white, 
We know their meaning, too. 

We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true, 

We will defend it with our lives, 
Our own red, white and blue. 


(Washington and Betsy Ross marching up and down stage, 
waving flags.) 


(A little girl steps to front and says) 


Betsy Ross (holding the flag, says) 


Only some stripes of red and white, 
And some stars on a field of blue, 
Only a little cotton flag, 
Is it any more to you? 
O yes, indeed! for beneath its folds 
You are safe on land and sea. 
It stands for America brave and strong, 
No matter where it may be. 
It stands for a land where God is made King, 
Where His faith and His truth are free, 
Let us love it well, and keep it pure, 
As our banner of liberty. 


I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here I’d make a flag, 
Of the glorious red, white and blue. 

I’d cut a piece from the evening sky 
Where the stars are shining through, 

And use it just as it hangs on high 
For my stars and field of blue. 

Then I’d want a piece of a fleecy cloud, 
And some from a rainbow bright, 

I’d put them together side by side, 
For my stripes of red and white! 


(All sing) 


Then hurrah for the flag, 
Our country’s flag, 

Its stripes and bright stars, too, 
There is no flag in any land 

Like our own red, white and blue. 


’ (Children at rear of stage, with George Washington and 
Betsy_Ross to front, with flags waving, all sing) 


Does your heart beat faster, 
Or your eyes grow dim, 
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(Little girl speaks the following.) With heavy steps the soldiers come, 
aT With waving flag, and rolling drum, 
ao — And fife that sounds above the hum 
Soldiers in khaki Of people passing by. 
All fought for you. 
Soldiers of fortune, with fortune’s hand bring 


Field flowers and home flowers, . I would like to be a great man, 
A glad offering Now don’t you tell, but say, 
For those who on battlefields suffered and bled, If I don’t tell lies and am very good, 
Honor the soldier, living or dead. Shall I be president some day? 
Soldiers in homespun, soldiers in blue, Well you may laugh, if you wish, 
Soldiers in khaki, all fought for you. But I’ll do the best I can 
° And fill the president’s chair 
(Then children march around the stage, singing) Perhaps when I’m a man. 


Snow, Snow, Everywhere 


Lightly 


Worps anp Music By Maupe Orita WALLACE 





Flut - ter - ing in the sky Fall - ing, O, so light - ly 


From their home on high. s fast it falls; 


(- 


Think how jol - ly i Mak -ing snow - halls; And we'll make a snow -man, too, 





Much slower 


Very slow 





Meke him big and round; There he'll stand till the sun shines warm And melts him to the groun 


co 





(Little boy and girl step to front of stage. Boy speaks) 
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(Little girl steps up to his side and says) 


The boys are not the only ones 
Who shall honors win in life, 

I’m going to be brave and true, 
So I can help in the strife, 

And perhaps, if I try very hard 
I can be the President’s wife. 


(Bows and steps back to place.) 


(After this children sing the song, “‘How Betsy Made the 


Flag.” 


the part as children sing. 


to 
to 


(George Washington and Betsy Ross in front of others acting 
First verse, Washington steps up 
Betsy Ross and makes a low bow. Then Betsy Ross bows 
Washington.) 


(When singing the chorus, Betsy holds up red, takes hold of 


dress for white, looks up for stars, also holds up blue, then, 


holding pieces together, at close of chorus they hold each other’s 
hands.) 


approaches, bearing the flag and unfurling it. 


(On the second verse, Betsy bows to Washington as she 
W ashington 


takes the one, puts it to his breast, looks up, and repeats part 


of 


love! 


verse.) O may itf ever stand for right and truth and 


(Then again they hold hands, Washington still holding 


flag.) 


and repeats last verse. 


(On last verse, little girl steps up to Betsy and Washington 
Then all children sing chorus very 


softly and march off singing.) 


(Following are the words of the song:) 
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How Betsy Made the Flag* 


Said Washington to Betsy Ross, 
“A flag our nation needs, 

To lead our valiant soldiers on 
To high and noble deeds. 

Now can you make one for us?” 
To which she made reply— 

“T am not certain that I can, 

At least 1’ll gladly try.’ 


CHorvsS 


So she took some red, for the blood they shed, 
Some white for purity, 

Some stars so bright from the sky overhead, 
Some blue for loyalty, 

And sewed them all together, 
For loyal hearts and true, 

And hand in hand, as one we stand 
For the red, white and blue. 


Said Betsy Ross to Washington, 
“Your country’s flag behold.” 

And through his tear dimmed eyes he saw 
The stars and stripes unfold. 
Then to his breast he clasped it, 
And looked to heaven above, 

““O may it ever stand,” he cried, 
“For right and truth and love!” —Cho. 
She made the flag, as we all know, 
With stitches strong and neat, 
And neither on the land or sea, 
Has that flag met defeat. 
The stars and stripes, shall ever 
Above our country wave, 
Our land of truth and freedom, 
And the home of the brave.—Cho. 


*This poem is the copyright property of Hall- Mack Company of 
Phile adelphia, and is used by permission. The music is in “The Victor,’ 
price 15c. the copy postpaid. 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XXIll 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


Local Study 


(Continued) 


6 The town as a whole 

Now that the pupils have a clear mental picture of the 
town as a whole, the time is ripe for bringing up considera- 
tions that might have proved confusing before. As before, 
make the pupils responsible for the getting of as much of 
the information as possible. Seek to make each point as 
definite and concrete as possible. 

a Actual size of town—We have learned the size of the 
average city block, and as we drew our map we found out 
just how many blocks our town has. Suppose a stranger 
should ask you how large your town is—what would you 
say? There are two ways to answer such a question. One 
way is to tell 

(1) The area of our town; how many miles (or what 
part of a mile) north and south does it extend? East and 
west? Usually, however, instead of telling it that way, we 
say that our town has an area of so many square miles. 
‘“* Area” simply means surface covered. We already know 
what a “square” is; perhaps some one can think for himself 
just what a “square mile” is. Yes, it is a portion of surface 
with an area equal to a square the sides of which are a mile 
in length. Can you think of a way for us to measure and 
find out about how many square miles in our town? A 
square of paper with sides inches long (make this 
according to the scale used for drawing the map of the 
town) laid on our maps will very nearly give us the answer 
to our question. But we shall want to know the exact area, 
so we shall not make a statement as to this fact in our note- 
books until some one finds out. (One pupil, or committee 
of pupils, may be directed to see the city engineer for this 
purpose, the other pupils being left undirected.) 

Another way to answer the question as to the size of the 
town is to tell 

(2) The population of our town: how many people live 
in our town? Does any one know how the answer to that 
question is gotten? Every ten years the United States 
Government—that is, our National Government—sends 
men and women around to take the census. That means 
that these men and women must go to every house in the 
section assigned to them and make a record as to every 
man, woman and child living there. These records are 
put together, and from them we can learn just how many 
people there were at that time in a town or in any portion 
of a town. (Children usually find this a very interesting 
topic, so the teacher will have no difficulty in carrying this 
phase of the study into as much detail as she may desire. 
In those years in which the census is taken, this can be 
further developed with much profit. From time to time 
it becomes necessary to take what is called a school census— 
why? Whom do you suppose would control the taking of 
such a census? 

But people don’t live always in the same place, certainly 
not so long as ten years ata time. Sometimes there may be 
reasons why a great many people might move into a certain 

own in the course of a year’s time. Can you think what 

some of these reasons may be? Do you know of any such 
thing ever having happened in our own town? In a case 
of that kind, the old census report would be very inaccurate. 
How would the town people feel this—would they be satis- 
fied to say they had 4000 inhabitants if they really had 
7000? A town is as proud of its growth in population as 
you are of your growth in inches, or in pounds, or in knowl- 
edge. Do you know of any ways by means of which the 
town fathers may estimate the number of people in town, 
so that they may know about the number? 








After we have learned these facts for our town, we will 
fill out the following blanks and write the statements in 
our note-books. , 


The population of our town is — 
The school population of our town is —— 


Does the first statement include the second statement? 
We usually think of “population” as referring to grown 
people, the adult citizens—the voters. It is a good thing 
for us to remember, however, that in a few years you who 
are junior citizens now will be the adult citizens; you will do 
the voting, and the deciding what shall be done in and for 
our town; you will be the ones to carry forward the business 
of the town in every way. 

Which do you think really tells a stranger more in answer 
to his question as to the size of the town—the area, or the 
population? 


7 Parts of our town 


As we have gone about over our town, studying it, you 
have no doubt noticed that certain portions of it are very 
different from certain other portions. What are some of 
these differences? (Specific questions may be asked, with 
regard to certain localities, to direct the pupils’ minds into 
the desired channels.) By what name might we call that 
section of our town which has the most stores in it? Those 
sections in which most of the houses are homes, residences? 
Those sections kept free from buildings, and open to the 
people to enjoy the air, trees, grass—and perhaps amuse- 
ments or recreations of one kind or another? The sections 
where most of the factories are? The section where there 
are many railroad tracks? Let us locate each of these on 
our map. Let us consider what streets are included in, or 
bound, each of these sections in turn. We should want to 
be able to tell a stranger just how to find his way to, and 
about in, the business district of our town, the residentzal 
districts; the parks; the factory district; the railroad yards. 

We can have some interesting times playing our game of 
locations with reference to these sections or districts. 


8 Interesting buildings in our town 


Suppose you were tourists and drove into our town for a 
short stop-over on your long trij—what buildings do you 
think you’d find most interesting? Why? Of which of 
these would you know the name without being told? A 
building, like a district of a city, is usually named from its 
use. Let us think of the different kinds of buildings we 
may find in a town.—A building in which you buy your 
ticket when you are going on a train; where our mail is 
brought into, sorted, and sent out; where we take our car 
for storage or repairs; where we stop to get oil or gas for 
our car; where you buy things, etc. 

What are some of the buildings in our town that are of 
interest to people who live here, though they might not 
attract the attention of tourists? . 

For to-morrow, let each of us make a list of all the different 
kinds of buildings, according to use, in our town. We shall 
see whose list will be the most nearly complete. From these 
we shall make a class list for our note-books. In the mean- 
while, each one may be determining what buildings are 
especially interesting, and why. It may be that some of 
you will feel so much interested in some one building that 
you will want to tell us all about that building. If you can 





get a post card of the building, you can make your account 
more interesting by referring to it, and if you could find 
post cards, or views of any kind, of a building used for a 
similar purpose in some other town, we should all enjoy 
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hearing you compare the two. , (The 
teacher should make sure that the 
really outstanding buildings are in- 
cluded in these discussions, and located 
on the map. Pupils enter into such a 
discussion whole-heartedly, as a rule, 
and the values are many and far- 
reaching. Develop an appreciation of 
the fact that a building may be interest- 
ing from many different standpoints— 
the purpose for which it is used, the 
material of which it is built, the style 
of architecture, some historical associa- 
tion, simply because it is new, and 
larger or handsomer than other build- 
ings of its kind in town, etc. Lead 
pupils to look for the information and 
pietures they desire in text-books, mag- 
azines, railroad folders, etc.; encourage 
them to use stereoscopes and lantern 
slides, as well as post-card and other 
views. The comparing of buildings in 
the home town with similar ones in 
other towns develops the idea of simi- 
larity of interests in the various towns. 
Throughout this project the pupils 
should be gaining strength in observing 
and relating facts, and in the use of 
brief, accurate and expressive lan- 
guage, and there are abundant oppor- 
tunities for fostering the esthetic, a 
sense of fitness of things, and civic pride 
and responsibility. Always some em- 
phasis should be given to such points 
as will help them to see the citizen’s 
part in the building and the upkeep of 
the city—citizens as groups and as indi- 
viduals. This topic is particularly rich 
in such possibilities, because of its 
concreteness. ) 


9 How our town came to be here 
We have already talked about rea- 
sons why people came to our town to 
live, but did you ever think of the fact 
that once upon a time there wasn’t 
any town here to come to? Towns 
have to come into existence—have a 
beginning—and grow up very much as 
children or plants or other things 
around us. How do you suppose the 
beginnings of a town would be made? 
Think of the country round about us, 
as it must have looked to those first 
settlers—what things, in your opinion, 
would have made it seem.to them a 
good place to live in? What caused 
still other people to come? Just where 
did those first settlers live? Where 
was the first street? The first public 
building? The first store? The first 
church? The first school? Areany of 
these old buildings still standing? 


Notre Throughout this topic, the teacher 
will necessarily be governcd by the amount 
of detail and the mcthod of getting the de- 
sired information by the age of the town, and 
its size. In the larger cities, and the very 
old ones, this topic should be treated partly 
through narrative, partly through description, 
and reinforced with pictures, historical tales, 
and visits to landmarks of importance, espe- 
cially those the significance of which can be 
made plain to pupils of this age. In the 
many young cities of our country, however, 
cities from forty or fifty to one hundred years 
old, there is usually a most interesting fund 
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of pioneer material to be had if diligently searched for, and it is aston- 
ishing how much of it even third grade children can ferret out for 
themselves. The “oldest inhabitants” take pleasure in telling what 
they know, either to groups or individuals, and will sometimes make 
very instructive talks to the grade; they will lend pictures and souvenirs 
of various kinds for an exhibit; they will tell incidents of the human 
side that cannot be gotten from records, and it is such facts as these 
that make the strongest appeal to the children. Old newspaper files 
will probably prove the teacher’s most dependable source of informa- 
tion. Some of the points suggested below will apply to one town, some 
to another, while all of them will apply to many towns; the teacher 
must of necessity consider the individuality of the town being studied 
and throw herself into the development from that standpoint, if the 
highest possible measure of success is to be realized. 


a Historical background 
(1) The Indians that lived here—tribe; noted chiefs; 
incidents. 
(2) The coming of trappers; traders; settlers. 
b The old site—how it got its name. 
c Outstanding features (if there were any) as to the 
platting of the town. 
d Interesting “old timers.” 
e The coming of the railroad. 
f Our town’s first birthday—how many more has it had? 
g How the town grew. 
(1) The building of factories and other business 
enterprises. i 
(2) Men and women who helped to make it what it is. 
h Some comparisons of the town as it was on its first 
birthday and as it is on its birthday of this year. 


10 How the people live 

a Our industries—We have already learned the reason 
why people came here to live, and that one of the chief 
reasons is that they may makea living. Weare accustomed 
to the fact that in most families the father goes out each day 
to work. Some of us have older brothers or sisters who 
work. Sometimes the mother also does some kind of work 
outside of the home. Sometimes, too, the boys and girls 
work afternoons, after school or on Saturdays, or during 
vacations. For what do all of these people work? But 
money is worth very little in itself. You recall how 
Robinson Crusoe felt about the pieces of money he had, 
and about the little handful of barley he accidentally found 
among his possessions. What do people do with the money 
they work for? 
things—certainly Bodo didn’t—not even Robinson did. 
Do we have to have them? Then why don’t we do as 
Crusoe did—make or raise or do things—all things—for 
ourselves? Which do you think would be better to look at 
and more comfortable to live in, the home Crusoe built or 
the kinds of homes we have in our town? (Ask similar 
questions along various lines, leading the pupils to think of 
the advance in living conditions, and the specialization of 
endeavor.) In your work last session, you talked of how 
many people did some work that you might have your 
home, that you might have the clothes you wear, that you 
might have any one meal—or even that you might go to 
the movies, or go on a trip, or even for an automobile ride. 

Let us make a list of all the kinds of work done by the 
fathers or brothers or other relatives of the pupils in this 
room. Some of us probably know of still other kinds of 
work. Let us add these to our list. 

What is the most important of all of the occupations? 
What kinds of farming do the people on the farms that lie 
just outside of our town do? What are some of the things 
a farmer must pay attention to in his work? (Develop 
ideas of dependence upon surface, soil, temperature range 
and growing season, rainfall, labor, roads or highways 
transportation, market.) 

What are some of the occupations closely rested to 
farming—in fact, most farmers do some of each oi hese 
several occupations? (Dairying, cattle raising, sheep rais- 
ing, poultry raising. A brief study of each of thees, along 
such lines as to lead the pupils to think of the part played 
in the economy of life by these occupations, is all that is 
advisable at this point.) 


But Hiawatha didn’t have all of these’ 
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Continue thus, until all the occupations of the town and 
surrounding community have been classified and studied 
in bold relief. 

Well! Well! We started out by saying that people 
work in order that they may make a living, but see how 
many things are tied up with work! We couldn’t have our 
town, our railroad, our parks; we couldn’t have our homes, 
our schools, our books and pictures—why, dear me, just 
stop and think what we could have, if no one worked! 
Besides, what would we do with all of our time? And how 
would you know what you can do, if there were no work to 
keep us striving and to give us a chance to prove to ourselves 
just what we are capable of doing. 

Whom do you think the better of—the boy or girl who 
does the task assigned him at school promptly and cheer- 
fully and well, or the one who whines about it, or puts 
off and “lolls” along, or does it in a careless or incorrect 
way? Which boy do you like to have on your side in a 
game or a race—the one who does his part just the very 
best he is able to, or the one who is careless or quarrelsome 
or indifferent? Why? Well, isn’t that kis work for the 
time being? If you had some kind of work to be done, 
and you had to hire some one to do it or to help you, what 
kind of boy or girl would you hire—a lazy or an industrious 
one, a careless or a careful one, a cheerful or a grouchy one? 
Etc. 

Do you know any one who doesn’t work? Not every one 
goes out to work, or works for money, but every one works 
at something. Perhaps some person you know just works 
at having a good time, but he works. The great difference 
is that some people keep busy doing useful things that help 
other people as well as themselves, while some people keep 
busy doing things that are not useful. Which are the more 
worthwhile people? Which do you suppose are really the 
happier? Then how should we feel toward the people doing 
all the many kinds of work about us—the man who keeps 
the streets clean, the one who puts in our coal for us, the 
one who tries to cure us when we get sick, etc.? Think 
what our town would be if it didn’t have any of each of 
these kinds of people in it! Think what a different place 
our town must be according to whether each of these people 
does his work well or poorly! 


Note Later, a number of industries will be developed as class 
projects, and studied in detail. The ideas given in this general study 
will then be made more valuable by means of a more concrite study. 


b Our homes—We learned long ago that there are three 
things all kinds and conditions of people must have, and 
the more civilized they are, the more careful they are about 
each one of these needs. (Food, clothing, shelter.) We 
have learned much about the kinds of homes other people 
have—now let us learn more about our own homes. You 
see, we are so used to our own homes that we are apt to 
forget that they are really wonderful places, with as many— 
usually more—interesting things to be learned about them 
than those other homes. 

(1) Houses—What are the names by which the homes 
of the people we have studied are called? (Igloo, tent, 
wigwam, tepee, etc.) By what name, in general, do we 
call the buildings in which our people live? (Distinguish 
between “houses” and “residences.”) Perhaps later you 
will like to consider types of residences (cottages, bungalows, 
etc.), also. In your out-of-school hours, I hope you will 
give close attention to the homes you see, and be able to 
tell us to-morrow some ways in which the residences of our 
town are alike, and some ways in which they are different. 

We find that all residences are alike, in that they have 
foundations, walls, roofs, doors, windows, etc. They are 
different as to materials of which built, size, number of 
stories, number of rooms, color painted, etc. 

Let us make a list of every kind of material used in the 
residences of our town. Which of these materials are used 
for foundations? For walls—outside, inside? For roofs? 


A visit to some house that is being built will help us to see 
these things more plainly. Perhaps we can go when the 
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(3) Lighting—Kerosene lamps? Gas? Electricity? Pro- 
visions made, in each case, and materials involved. 

(4) Water supply—Pump? Well? Cistern? City water? 
Arrangements for bringing the water into the house; for 
carrying out the waste. 

(5) Furniture—Contrast the comfort and the beauty 
of the furniture in our homes with that in the homes of the 
other peoples studied. Give some thought to materials of 
which different kinds of furniture are made, and the labor 
and workmanship involved. 

(6) Comforts and conveniences; luxuries—Think of 
the many things we have that are not necessities: our 
telephones, electric washing machines, irons, and other 
appliances and apparatus; rugs; pictures; victrolas, etc. 

(7) Home sanitation—Sewage systems, screens, etc. 

(8) The yard and the grounds around the house—Why 
have more than just enough ground for the house to set on? 
Uses to which put—utilitarian, esthetic? General arrange- 
ment and upkeep. How many “lots” in the average block 
in our town? 

(9) The furniture and the home—What is the difference 
between a “house” and a “home”? The part of each 
member of the family in the making and keeping of a real 
home—family work, family play, family government, family 
interests and ties. 

(10) The home in its relationship to the town—Is our 
town a “city of homes”? What do you think tourists 
driving through our town would think of the homes they 
see? In what way might that affect the welfare of the town? 
Do the individuals that own the homes owe anything to the 
town? What are some of the things the town does for the 
homes in it? What are some of the things concerning the 
home that the town has a right to say must or must not 
be done? Later on, we shall learn more of such matters as 
these. 

c Our stores—We spoke of the business district of our 
town as that portion of it in which there are most of the 
business houses, and where most of the business is carried 
on. Why do we have stores? What have we learned about 
the way the other peoples we have studied carried on their 
buying and selling? How did the white man and the Indian 
manage their buying and selling together? Did you ever 
hear any one speak of “trading” at a store, instead of using 
the term “buying” or “shopping”? Which would be the 
most convenient, trading or buying? 

What are some of the differences we note in the houses 
used as stores and those used as homes—the amount of 
ground the building covers; size; materials; style, etc. 
What things do you think a stranger passing through our 
town would particularly notice as to our stores and business 
houses? Suppose some one should decide that he’d like 
to come to our town and go into a certain line of business— 
what would he do first, and how could he know whether a 
certain kind of store would pay? How would he know 
what to put in his store? 

Assign the pupils the task of listing all the kinds of 
stores in the town. Then consider what different kinds of 
stores are food stores; what kind are clothing stores, etc. 
Call attention to the fact that our early stores were “general 
merchandise” stores, in which one could find all kinds of 
things; perhaps stories are available of the first store, or 
of some of the first stores, of the home town. Perhaps 
some of the pupils have been in a large department store. 
Comparisons and contrasts will serve to heighten interest 
in the entire topic, which will be even more marked if 
pictures showing the two extremes, as well as the usual type, 
can be obtained. 

A grocery store—Visit a grocery store. What kinds of 
foods did we find there? What people were working there— 


how many? What are the special ‘duties of each one? 
Lead into considerations of such things as the following: 
different ways of giving one’s order (in person, by messenger 
or note, over telephone, through grocer’s “order clerk’’); 
ihe filling of the order in each case; the delivery of the 
goods;j the difference between the retail grocer and the 
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wholesale grocer—follow up some articles sold by the retail 
grocer, showing where and how he gets them. 

_ How many retail grocery stores are there in our town? 
Wholesale? Let us name and locate the most important 
of these. 

A dry goods store—Visit a dry goods store. What kinds 
of cloth did we see? Other materials and articles? Where 
did these goods come from? Where did the wholesale mer- 
chant get them? Do you know of any factories that make 
such things? You would find it interesting to study out 
the labels on various articles, and then, as you read adver- 
tisements in magazines, you can learn where so many of 
the things we use are made. We could locate many of these 
places on our large map. Frequently labels on boxes or 
packages of one kind or another that we get from grocery 
stores tell us where those things are made. Perhaps we 
might find that some of our groceries and some of our dry 
goods came from the same manufacturing city. How did 
these things get from the factories to the wholesale stores 
and then to the retail stores? From the store to you? 

Just what does the clerk do when you buy an article? 
What of the slip of paper usually wrapped up with the 
article purchased? What of the change? Do all of the 
clerks do just the same work? If you were going to clerk 
in a store, would you prefer a grocery store or a dry goods 
store? Why? 

We shall want to know how many dry goods stores, how 
many men’s clothing stores, how many millinery stores, 
etc., we have in our town. We shall locate the most im- 
portant of each. 

We shall now learn of the other stores in our town—how 
many there are of each kind, and where the most important 
ones are. Perhaps we may visit a fruit stand, perhaps some 
other place where things are bought and sold, for it is 
interesting to think how many things there are that go 
into the providing for the food and clothing of our daily 
lives. Certainly the stores and plants from which the 
things we use in our homes would prove very interesting. 
In each case we shall be wanting to know which of the 
articles sold came from our own community; what of the 
materials used might have been grown around here; which 
of the materials came from the animal kingdom, which from 
the vegetable kingdom, and which from the mineral king- 
dom. And always we shall want to know something of the 
part man had in the preparing of them for our own use. 

Has our town anything to do with the stores in it? 
What effect do the stores—the kind of store and how it 
is kept—have on the town? What do storekeepers owe 
to the town, as a town? What do they owe to their cus- 
tomers? What is due the storekeepers from the people of 
the town? (In connection with the topic on homes and 
the topic on stores, opportunities for a study of materials 
are abundant. Under the former, wood (lumber), brick, 
concrete, stone, glass, iron, tin, plaster, paint, paper (wall 
paper) may be briefly studied with much profit; under the 
latter, cloth (cotton, woolen, silk, linen), rubber, leather, 
furs, buttons, etc. Also questions of ornamentation may 
be considered, which will introduce other minerals, etc. 
The workmen who change the raw material into the usable 
product, with some thought as to the tools they use, may 
be discussed with profit.) 

We shall want to record some of these facts in our 
note-books. 





Comfy 


Up in his secret bedroom, 
The squirrel is cosy and warm. 
What does he care for the frosty air, 
And the sweep of the winter storm? 


His pantry is stocked with goodies; 
He’s safe from gust and gale. 
A snug one is he—why shouldn’t he be, 
Tucked in ’neath his bushy tail! 
— Marjorie Dillon 
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HE temperature of a 

normal human body 

is approximately 98.6 

degrees. You may 
sit in a room the tempera- 
ture of which is 80 degrees, 
or go out of doors when the 
‘thermometer registers zero 
and your temperature, if you 
are in health, will not vary a 
single degree, because, resi- 
dent in your body is an intelligence 
that generates, distributes and regu- 
lates the heat of the body, and instant- 
ly adapts it to the change in tempera- 
ture. 

If you start in June to take a plunge 
in the lake every morning and con- 
tinue it every day until December, 
this same power resident in the body 
will intelligently adapt the body to 
the seasonal change in temperature. 


This innate power gave the polar 
bear his long hair, that he might live 
in the land of eternal ice, and the 
gentle deer his speed, that he might 
escape his less swift foe. It is this 
power that in the struggle for exist- 
ence gave wings to the birds and 
cunning to the fox, spots to the leop- 
ard and strength to the lion. It is 
this power that elongated the neck 
of the giraffe so that he could reach 
the high-hanging foods and for ob- 
vious reasons webbed the feet of the 
duck and goose. This inborn power 


adapted the stomach of the carnivora 
to a meat diet, the stomach of the 
herbivora to a vegetable diet, and the 
stomach of man to both. 
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a blastoderm to its full growth in 
thirty-five years; for ten or more it 














DEFINITION 


practice of Chiropractic 
consists of the palpation 

and adjustment, with the hands, 
of the movable segments of the 
spinal column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of releas- 
ing the prisoned impulse, 
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maintains its vigor and then 
slowly lets the house in 
which we live decay. During 
all the circling three-score 
years and ten it coordinates 
the physical functions, heals 
the body’s wounds, mends its 
breaks, adapts it to the 
change of season, occupation 
and pursuit and performs the 
miracle of changing common 
food into living, breathing, sensate 
bone and flesh. 


It laughs at all our efforts to locate 
it or to imitate its work and yet 
some people, because they cannot finc 
it, weigh it or measure it, question 
its existence and say “Vital force is 
a chemical phenomenon.” 


Call it what you will, it’s there—a 
rose by any other name is just as 
sweet. 


This “power within” Chiropractors 
call Innate Intelligence and all their 
philosophy, science and art is built 
upon this fundamental fact. They 
teach that “Innate Intelligence” func- 
tions through the brain and nervous 
system, and that disease is but the 
abnormal expression of one or more of 
the nine primary physical functions. 
Any pressure of a harder tissue (bone) 
upon the soft nervous tissue, impairs 
the conductivity (function or work) of 
that tissue and results in disease. All 
that is necessary for a complete res- 
toration to health, is that the imping- 
ing tissue be adjusted to normal posi- 
tion, which permits the nerve again to 
function normally. 


Scientists call the modus operandi 
of the “power within” the law of 
adaptation. Among the professions 
engaged in getting the sick well, chi- 
ropractors alone recognize the exist- 
ence of the thing itself, and the law 
of its expression, through the nervous 
system. 


That is the reason Chiropractic suc- 
ceeds where all other methods fail. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors 
or Schools to the 


Universal Chiropractors’ Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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The Two Flags 


(Continued from page 87) 


Both Snowdrops But we love you just the same, old 
friend. Good-bye. 


(Enter Mother with children.) 


First Child Mother, what makes the flag wave? 
Mother It is the powerful wind, my child. 
Second Child What does the flag mean, mother? 


Mother It means liberty and stands for our country and 
freedom. ' 


(They exit and three women enter.) 


First Woman How old and torn the flag is! 

Second Woman Yes, but once it was new and bright 
and beautiful. 

Woman Dear Old Glory is the flag for me. 
exit. 

Flag I love the children, but most of all, I love my 
soldiers. (Drums are heard in the distance and the sound of 
marching feet.) Hark! I hear the sound of drums. My 
soldiers are coming. I must do my best to welcome them. 
(He flings his ragged colors back and forth. Soldiers enter 
and march across the front of stage and stand in a line at one 
side. The sergeant carries a new flag.) Ah! Isee! A new 
flag is to be put up in my place. My work is done. 


(They 


(Captain takes down the old flag and puts up the new one. 
Soldiers stand at salute while the Captain folds the old flag 
together tenderly.) 


Captain Old comrade, your work is done and you have 
done it nobly. 


(Captain hands the old flag to the Sergeant and the soldiers 
march out.) 


New Flag Oh, if they will only say such words to me 
when I am old and faded. I shall do my best to deserve 
them. (Enter the birds.) 

Birds Why, our old friend is gone and here is a new flag 
in his place. 

New Flag Let me be your friend, even as the Old Flag 
was your friend, Little Birds. 

Birds Gladly, and we will tell you all our little joys and 
secrets. (They fly away.) 

Story Teller So the friends of the Old Flag became the 
friends of the New Flag, and after many months the New 
Flag was old and tattered. Then, one day, he, too, heard 
the sound of drums. 

New Flag I hear the sound of drums. My soldiers are 
coming and I must do my best to welcome them. (Enter 
the soldiers. Same action as before.) 

Captain Old comrade! Your red has taught us to be 
brave. Your blue has taught us to be true, and your white 


has helped us to love peace. You, too, have done your 
duty. 


(Exit soldiers with the Old Flag, leaving a New Flag waving 
from the barracks.) 





Orlan and the Trumpet 
Mary Elizabeth Saal 


Now this is the story of Orlan and his two fine brothers, 
all mighty men of valor, who lived in the long ago. 

Orlan’s father had been a Knight in the Court of Arthur, 
the King Beloved, when he was a very young man. Arthur 
had loved him dearly and so had always given him the 
chance to do the greatest deeds of service. Many were the 
wicked giants, the fierce dragons and robber barons that 
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Orlan’s father had killed when he was a very young man. 
Many were the broken cities he had rebuilded; many were 
the parted families he had rejoined, and many were the 
innocent prisoners he had released from dark dungeons. 

One time, as he was about to leave a dungeon from which 
he thought he had freed every prisoner, he heard a low, 
plaintive cry and, turning about, he found three small boys 
huddled together in a corner of the dungeon, very much 
afraid. The young Knight tried to comfort the three little 
boys, and find out where their father and mother were, 
but the boys only clung to him and cried. At last, he 
called his servants and had them help him carry the children 
up into the sunshine, outside of the dungeon. There he fed 
the little boys and washed them, then put them to sleep in 
his own tent. 

While they were sleeping he watched over them, and in 
his heart grew love, the love of a father for his sons. 

When morning came, he took the smallest boy upon his’ 
own horse and bade his servants do likewise with the 
other two. Then they set out toward King Arthur’s Court. 

The good King smiled kindly while he listened to the 
young Knight’s story. When he had ceased speaking the 
King said to him, ‘What is your request, Sir Knight?” 

“Only that I might build me a castle of stone somewhere 
in your realm and there be as a father to these homeless 
children,” answered the young Knight, and the light of 
“Father Love” shone so brightly on his face that the good 
King said to him: 

“Take thy sons, for such I give these boys to you to be, 
and go into the southernmost corner of my realm. There 
build your castle and raise your sons. Teach them to be 
brave and kind and thoughtful. Keep the country around 
your castle free from sin, so that these lads may grow up 
with only beauty about them. When you have grown old, 
divide your possessions into three equal parts, giving one 
to each of the lads when he has proven himself worthy. 
But to him whom thou lovest most, to him whose ideals 
are highest, to him give dominion over the other two.” 

“How shall I know which is he, O King?” asked the 
Knight, who was still very young. 

“JT will give you a sign,” said the King, and called to his 
servants, “Bring me the trumpet of brass from my cham- 
ber.” 

When the trumpet was brought, the King handed it to 
the Knight, saying, “This shall be your sign. When the 
lads have returned from their first journey of service into 
the world, you shall cause them to blow upon this trumpet. 
If they have not been true to the code of honor, the trumpet 
shall be but a soundless brass instrument in their hands. 
If they have been brave, it shall turn to silver and still be 
silent. But when he who is the greatest among them takes 
it in his hands and breathes upon it, it shall turn to gold 
and music soft as the voices of angels shall come from the 
trumpet.” 

So the Knight who was young took his sons and journeyed 
to the South. There he built his castle and established a 
seat of justice where his people might come to seek his 
judgment. All sin was soon banished from the country 
about the castle and the little boys grew up with nothing 
but beauty about them, as the King had commanded. 

Many times the Knight told them of the brass trumpet 
which the King had given him. “How shall you win your 
chance to sound the trumpet, my son?” he would ask the 
tallest boy, whom he called Grabel. 

“Ah!” Grabel would say, his head high and his eyes 
bright, “I shall ride into battle with the Knights of my 
country and fight for the King. That is how I shall prove 
myself. - And though the trumpet turn not to gold in my 
hands, I shall be happy, for I shall have done my duty.” 

*“And you, my son?” the Knight would say to Lyol, 
who was almost as tall as Grabel. “How shall you prove 
yourself?” , 

“T shall seek out the dragon which we hear lies in the 
East and I shall slay him and save the people whose crops 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Occupation Work 
Eleanor Bigbee, Rhode Island 


alhe primary teacher is unable to teach effec- 
tively in large classes; she therefore must 
divide her class into small groups. While she 
is teaching a group of ten or twelve children, 
other children must be occupied at their desks 
or at the blackboard. This is the task that 
confronts the young teacher. 

It is not enough to keep the little hands busy; 
these children must be given purposeful work; 
work that will make them use their brains as 
well as their hands. To insure this, great 
thought must be given to the matter, if the 
teacher would be progressive. 

The following suggestions are for worth-while 
seat work: 


I The teacher may write the following on 
the blackboard: 
Write in columns the names of: 
Ten things that you eat. 
Ten things that you wear. 
Ten things that you play with. 
Ten things that you saw on your way to 
school. 


II Write the names of: 
Two trees used for shade. 
Five animals whose flesh is used for food. 
Five things made of iron. 
Five things that grow in the field. 


III Write statements telling with what these 
animals are covered: 
horses pigs birds 
sheep beavers fishes 
turtles cats dogs 


[V Write a sentence in which you use the 
name of: 
Something 
Something 
Something 
Something 
Something 
Something 
Something 
Something 


that barks. 
that walks. 
that flies. 

that crows. 
that sings. 
that can jump. 
that swims. 
that runs. 


V_ Write an asking sentence about: 
Your favorite game. 
One of your pets. 
Your Christmas present. 
Your grandfather’s farm. 
Your best book. 
Your day’s machine. 


VI Name two things that are: 
Heavy. 

Sweet. 
Bitter. 
Tough. 
Brown. 
Sour. 
Large. 

VII Write questions about these objects: 
pencil vacation automobile 
desk baseball aeroplanes 
book marblés __ rifles 
lesson honey candle 
bricks horses pussy willows 
fishes cows ducks 


VIII Write a sentence about each one of the 


following: 
winter brook 
summer policeman 
rain dolls 
grocer cereals 
sailor fruit 
books milk 
bees dog 
ship mice 
horse bear 
smiles girl 
IX Write statements about: 
garden tree 
squirrel house 
cradle orchard 





caterpillar top 

kite parrot 

butterfly pond 

robin park 
X Name something 

That goes by itself. 

That we ride in. 

That keeps our hands warm. 

That we sit in. 

That we wear on our feet. 

That unlocks a door. 

That gives cool shade. 

That gives out heat. 


That draws a wagon. 

That carries us over water. 
That we live in. 

That tells time. 

That keeps off the rain. 


Answer these questions: 

What day was yesterday? 

To-day is what day? 

What day will to-morrow be? 

Which is the first day of the week? 

On which day of the week does Thanks- 
giving come? 

XII Change to asking questions: 

The children went on a picnic. 

They carried their lunches, 

They walked through the woods. 

They felt tired. 

They lay under a tree. 

They fell asleep. 

They dreamed a wolf came. 

They awoke and found it was dark. 

They picked up their lunch baskets and 
hurried home. 


XIII Write something about: 
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sweeping melon May Day 
ice apples Flag Day 
bees ice cream Easter 


Teacher should, in all cases, see that the 
child gives exactly what she asks for. For 
instance, in XIII, “Fishing is fine sport,” tells 
about fishing; but “I like to fish,” tells about 
the person. 
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Orlan and the Trumpet 


(Continued from page 124) 


he eats and whose homes he burns. And though the trum- 
pet be silent in my hands, I shall be happy, for I shall have 
done my duty.” 

Then all three would turn to Orlan, the smallest of them, 
and say, “ How shall you prove yourself, Orlan?”’ 

“T shall do that which lies nearest to me to be done,” 
he would respond. 

“Orlan, my beloved son, let not the trumpet be brass in 
your hands, or it will surely break my heart. Stir your 
thoughts and choose some great deed to do.” 

At last, the time came when the Knight was old. He gave 
each boy—now grown to manhood— a suit of fine armor 
and a splendid horse and sent each out into the world to 
prove himself. Grabel rode first. Then came Lyol, and 
last of all, rode Orlan. : 

As they entered a forest, Grabel’s horse shied at the 
sight of a poor man lying beside the road. But Grabel’s 
head was high and his eyes were bright with the thoughts 
of the battle, so he did not see the poor man and forced his 
horse on. 

When Lyol’s horse saw the man he stopped, and Lyol 
looked down. ‘Poor man,” he said, “how I should love 
to help you, but I must hurry on now. Perhaps after I 
have killed the dragon I can come back and aid you.” And 
so saying, he rode on. 

Then came Orlan. He saw the man from afar off and 
leaped down from his horse and ran to him. 

“Are you ill, sir?” he asked, as he loosened the man’s 
clothes about his chest. ‘Have you been wounded? Here, 
drink from my tankard of water and that will refresh you.”’ 
Gently he lifted the man and helped him to drink. Then 
he fed him from his own supply of food. 

When the man was refreshed, he told Orlan that a terrible 
fever was on him and that he was far from home. 

“T will help you to your home, sir,” said Orlan. 

“Oh, but it is far and I cannot walk!” sighed the man. 

“You may ride upon my horse. Come, let us start or 
the night will find us still within the forest.” 

So Orlan went on his way, walking and leading his horse 
upon whose back sat the sick man. 

Now, Grabel won honors in war and Lyol saved the 
people of the East from the Dragon, and at the end of the 
year they both returned to the castle of stone where their 
father, the old Knight, lived. 

“Alas! where can Orlan be?” asked the Knight. 

“T did not meet him in battle,’ answered Grabel. 

“T did not find him in the East,” said Lyol, “but wherever 
he is, I am sure he has done well, for that is like Orlan.” 

Just then a trumpet blew at the gate of the castle and 
the Knight cried, “At last my son Orlan has come.” 

“What have you done to prove yourself in this year, 
Orlan?”’ asked the Knight, as he led the boys to the room 
where the trumpet was kept. 

“Oh, little things that fell by the wayside, untouched 
by others,” answered Orlan. “TI have tried to bring smiles 
to faces where frowns had grown fast; I have tried to dry 
tears that should not be falling; I have tried to do little 
things forgotten by others and unseen by many.” 

“Who shall be the first to lift the trumpet to his lips?” 
asked Grabel, as they entered the room where it was 
kept. 

“You, my tall son,” said the Knight. So Grabel took 
the trumpet in his hand and placed it to his lips and blew 
with all his might. The trumpet looked as though it was 
made of pure silver, but it was silent. 

“T am proven. I am content,” said the mighty Grabel. 

Then Lyol took the trumpet in his hands and still it was 
silver and still it was silent. 

“Tam proven. I am happy. 
said the brave Lyol. 

But Orlan shook his head. ‘Why should I try when my 
mighty brothers cannot turn it to gold? I havedone only 


Will you try now, Orlan?” 
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little things along the way of life. The trumpet would be 
but brass in my hands.” ; 

“Perhaps the King wanted him who could do the little 
things to have dominion over us. Come, try, my brother,” 
insisted Lyol. ; 

So Orlan tock the trumpet and blew softly upon it and 
it seemed as if the room was full of a great golden light, 
from which came beautiful music, like the sound of angel 
voices. 

Now when the feast that was made to celebrate Orlan’s 
dominion over his brothers was over, Grabel and Lyol set 
out to do more mighty deeds in the world, but Orlan stayed 
by to care for the Knight, his father, and to watch over the 
little things in his country. 

And to this day, if you could find any of the people of 
that southernmost country of Arthur’s realm, you would 
hear them tell of the goodness of Orlan, their beloved ruler. 





“A Question to be Answered” 


(Continued from page 77) 


pupil differ from the activities of any other period of his 
life, and the pupil’s attitude toward his teacher differs from 
his attitude towards any other human creature. 

It is because we entertain the impossible “ideal” that 
Miss Warner mentions that we are never satisfied with the 
“discipline” of the class—or sometimes we may be satisfied, 
but fear that a critical supervisor or other “visitor” would 
consider us absolutely incompetent. 

But “misery likes company,” and sometimes when the 
company becomes sufficiently large, the misery is dissipated 
by the very weight of number. So, I assure Miss Warner 
that if we all followed her example, and threw off the cloak 
which we perpetually wear for our spiritual protection, 
many of our confessions would be so sensational as to 
obscure the one she made in the November issue of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 

If her “36” restless mites were turned loose in the world, 
at that particular period when she was trying to hold their 
attention to a common activity, they would be occupied 
with 36 entirely different forms of entertainment. 

When I observe the difficulty experienced by many par- 
ents in the entertainment of one lively offspring, I often 
wonder that the classrooms, containing from 36 to 50 of 
such restless creatures, are not in a perpetual state of hope- 
less pandemonium. 

And then, children begin attendance at school at too 
early an age. Asa boy, I romped the country fields, swam 
in the pond, played in the hayloft, and indulged in various 
other forms of frolic, together with a half-dozen boys of my 
age, with no expert direction and no regularity in the pro- 
gram, until we reached the age of eight years. Then we 
began attendance at school, and were as far advanced at 
the age of twelve years as were the pupils who had begun 
two or three years earlier. We enjoyed school life better, 
on account of our more rapid progress; and teachers thus 
escaped the nerve-racking ordeal of keeping us “‘attentive” 
and becomingly subdued during the period between the 
ages of five and eight years. 

So, cheer up, Miss Warrer, and all other discouraged co- 
workers, and rejoice if you succeed in having one real satis- 
factory hour in the whole day; for in that achievement 
you are accomplishing something that only one in several 
hundred human adults is capable of doing. 

Cheer up, because the results of your work are not 
measured by the lengths of the periods of “satisfactory 
order.” The richest blessings are to be bestowed upon 
those who give a cup of cold water to a little child. You 
are daily giving the cup of water, and your reward is sure. 
Accept some measure of that reward now, and do not worry 
because you have failed to accomplish the impossible, or 
because you cannot attain the “ideal,” which may not, 
after all, represent the most appropriate conditions for the 
development of individual character 
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Helpful Devices 


Alys F. Lewis, New York 


“It is the way the little feet are trained in 
‘these first steps that mark the good path they 
tnake through life.”” ‘These were the words of 
.a mother to a teacher at the close of a successful 
year. 

Among these first steps, the experienced 
primary teacher has a fund of devices, useful 
-only in so far as they arouse a child’s interest 
fin an old problem, which must be stressed in a 
new way. 

Devices may be divided into two groups: 
first, those which arouse competition, class or 
group interest; and secondly, those which 
arouse an indivdual desire. A device should 
be the teacher’s means of developing the best 
work of the pupils under her charge. 

It is to be hoped no first grade teacher com- 
pels a class of thirty children to read and keep 
ithe place. Since we know now by intelligence 
the meaning of “‘ mental age” of school children, 
-since we know that some are able to read faster 
than others, why attempt to hold the attention 
-of a superior child at the same time we are 
cruelly expecting the slow reader to cover the 
same amount in the same time? The ideal 
way is to form groups of readers, who may read 
while the remainder of the class is engaged-in 
seat work, or form an audience. In these 
ssmaller groups, one should expect to find alert- 
mess, lively interest. If it isn’t evident, prob- 
ably the fault is poor grading. 

After the blackboard drills in reading, use 
sight word cards. Two pupils in front of the 
class join in a race—the one saying the word, 
or words, first being the winner. Occasionally 
call a member of the class to respond, to hold 
‘the attention of all. 

I have found it a good plan to have children 
change seats for the reading lesson. It not 
only rests them, but by so doing they may be 
graded so that at a glance you can see the weak 
part of the class. Valuable seat work may be 
given to some pupils, while individual help is 
given to others. Another value in not having 
a “star row” all the time is, that in the chang- 
‘ing of seats some pupils do not gain the im- 
pression that they are better than other mem- 
bers of the class. Keep the brightest pupil 
«competing; for, as soon as he is satisfied with 
his own knowledge, he is not growing. Then 
again, it isn’t necessary for the children to 





know whether they are above or below the 
average. But it is essential that a teacher fur- 
nish suitable equipment to satisfy the advanced 
or retarded pupil. 

Very early in the first year, test out the chil- 
dren, to find native ability along certain lines. 
Find out those who have begun work in com- 
binations simply by saying, “I know 5 and 5 
are 10.” Some child, or more than one, will 
surprise you by a delightful response. Make 
an individual chart of all the combinations he 
can give you instantly. He will bring in more 
facts and you will find several children will want 
to gain the same knowledge of number before 
you have begun formally to teach it. 

The same device will arouse keen interest 
in spelling. It had been worked out success- 
fully with superior, and also with foreign, chil- 
dren. Instead of beginning in the old way of 
teaching a spelling lesson, say, “I can spell 
sheep, s-h-e-e-p. What can you spell for me?” 
A supernormal boy developed this interest to 
such an extent that he surprised his parents 
by asking for another helping at table in this 
way: “May I have some b-r-e-a-d, please?” 
and after receiving it, remarking, ““T-h-a-n-k 
y-o-u.” His mother discovered him scanning 
advertisements, and in this way he developed 
into a remarkable speller at the end of the first 
year, first half. 

A device which brought a rather helpless 
music class in sight-reading up to a better 
standard was this: Congdon music books were 
used in thissecond grade. One day the teacher 
said, “‘Find page 7.” She then drew the staff 
on the board and said, “Now tell me how to 
write the song. I have no book.” The help- 
less musicians were transformed. They did 
more for themselves in that one lesson than a 
teacher could have done for them in four times 
that amount of time. Lessons were conducted 
in this way, and the class was commended by 
visitors for the good work they were doing in 
sight reading. 

The individual instruction period should be 
one of value to the group left by itself to just 
as great a degree as the value being derived 
by the pupil gaining the special instruction. 
Useful work to be chosen by the children who 
are working independently may include a 
printing set; words to form sentences; poster 
cutting; stencils; boxes of spelling words; clay, 
drawing problems, magazines, pictures, scrap 
books. 

Spelling words in boxes were chosen very 








You know these subjects. 
reproductions. 


But how about the children? 


the paintings themselves. 


covers Ist through the 9th grades. 


415 Madison Ave. 








Children Need Color for Picture Study 


You have seen the paintings, or good color 


Few have ever visited an art gallery. 
And they can never appreciate the charm, or the real meaning intended 
by the artist unless you use color study prints—actual reproductions of 


Inexpensive color miniatures are now available for the first time. 
these miniature prints for Picture Study at an exceptionally low cost. 
subjects, sclected and graded by Frank H. Coxtrys, Director of Drawing in the New 
York City Schools, are now being adopted generally throughout the country. Course 


Write for prospectus and free samples and work for adoption for the next term. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Gallery B 


You can have 
One hundred 


New York 











Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 





b ha 
we Ge What to ve pase questions 
hk nine, Feat otek a chagtes of Seles to thle beck, 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. Y. 








$0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPARY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 

from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2, 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245-Broadway 


_ ALASKA tours, June 21, July 6, 


July 21. Also tours to Yellowstone Glacier, 
Quebec, New York and Canadian Rockies. 


The Powers Tours} 12° %;,4s Salle Street 
Free Tuition by Mail 


Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and busi- 
ness courses thoroughly bow ed by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 
( ) une 20, June 27, and Jul 
EUR ¥ E i visits England, ay 
lend, —— te $7 4 5 
in D aples), onaco, 
(Riviera) — Paes. PSend for folder. 
MENTOR TOU RS 732 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO 
THE HOME MAGAZINE 


“THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER” $1.00 a year; 10c. a copy 


Prizes every month. Representatives wanted every- 
where. Territory going fast! Great money maker. 
50% Commission. Girls foing wild over fine Premiums. 
Send 10 cents for copy, and details of How to Earn Money 


The HOME Magazine Nashville, Tenn. 














this summer—but make 
reservations now. 3 








Sailing from Montreal, 








frequently. These boxes may be prepared in 
a short time for a first year class. Only a few 
boxes may be prepared at first. In fact, I 
made them only as the children came to me 
and asked for them. A beginning list might 
include such words as: me, an, man, can, eat, 
see,no. Asa word is studied, the pupil passes 
to the blackboard and writes it. The children 
soon learn to pass back and forth quietly. 





A History Project 


(Continued from page 99) 
“The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thought of your natal day.” 


For Lincoln poster use silhouette head and 
shield of United States, or combine with 
Washington illustration. 


PosTER 8 

Letters—Our Country. Figures 1923. 

Pictures—Statue of Liberty, eagle, flag, 
Uncle Sam pointing to flag, United States map, 
farm and fruit scenes. 

Cuttings—Eagle holding flag in claw, Statue 
of Liberty, outline of Uncle Sam. 

Verse or story—Some child may give a short 
description of Statue of Liberty and why made. 

In September, 1922, Children of American 
Revolution, may be found verses for each flag, 
from St. George Cross flag to present day. 
Small flags, 3 by 4 inches, illustrating each of 
these, and mounted on brown sheets 18 by 24 
inches, make an effective and valuable poster. 

Verse—“ Uses of Flag”—Children of Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


“Now how are we our flag to use? 

Never soil or in any way abuse 

When from top of pole, your flag you 
display 

With the union at the top let it float all 
day. 

At sunrise hoist it, but don’t forget 

To lower your flag at the sunset, 

And, if no pole is used at all, 

Hang it undraped against the wall; 

Right side out, when horizontal are the bars 








44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


study, and 
and collateral reading needed. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year 60 Cents Postpaid 


2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two-line Memory Gems 





234 Boylston St., 
BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., 
RK 


NEW YO 





2457 Prairie Ave 
CHICAGO 





In the upper left-hand corner will be the 
stars; 

Or, if perpendicular, we understand, 

The stars appear in the upper right hand. 

Never let your flag fall to the ground; 

Hang it higher than your head wherever 
it is found. : 

Always be faithful, loyal and true 

To the Stars and Stripes—the Red, White 
and Blue.” 













IN THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 


You can fill the walls with pictures 
without injuring the plaster by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hanger 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 


Sold Ev here. 
10c pkts. In Cana » 15e. 
MORE PUSH-PIN CU., Phila., Pa. 











College Tours of Europe 


Safest Routes, College Leadership. Special 
reductions to organizer of a small group. 


Address EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
117 Elm Street = Oberlin, Ohio 


LEARN MODERN METHOD 
by correspondence. Thorough training in 
(1) Howto Teach Primary Grades; and 
(2) How to Use the Project Method. 
Catalogue 
NELLIE COOPER Johnson City, Tenn. 
“tSpecialist in Training Primary Teachers” 











PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Complete Course from Kindergarten 
hrough High School 


By FRANCES E. CLARK 
Send for sample lessons and list showing success 
of teachers completing this Course given only 
through the 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
Public School Music Dept. P. E. 
702 EAST 41st STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Diplomas and B. M. Degree awarded! 

















ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES 


128 pages of suitable exercises 
for ARBOR DAY and con- 


tains the following selections: 





CONTENT S 


Arbor Day Exercise, 
Among the Trees, 
A Tale of an Ancient Wood, 
Mother Nature’s Arbor Day, 
Choosing the Tree, Liszie M. Hadley 
With the Trees. : Olive E. Dana 
Arbor Day with the Trees and Flowers, 

M. A. Bryant 
Clarence M. Weed 





Margaret Kidd 
Blanchard F. Bicks 
Alice E. Allen 
Grace N. Faxon 


The Tree and the Man, 
Why We Keep Arbor Day. 


PRICE $QOc Post-paid 


Educational Publishing Co. 

234 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 

221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicage 
Address the Nearest Office 
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United States Stops Fake Book 
Selling Scheme 


We are indebted to the Subscription Book 
Publishers’ Association (Mr. H. C. Johnson, 
President, also Treasurer of the F. E. Compton 
Company, one of our largest subscription book 
advertisers) for information regarding the 
general marketing of subscription books, and 
we are glad to place before our subscribers the 
attitude of the Association concerning selling 
methods. 

A decision was rendered last November by 
the Federal Trade Commission aimed at 


CLASS 
, ith 
PINS tiny letters, sumerale, or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per dos. 
Usion Emblem Co., Dept. 6, Valley Trast Bidg., Pelayra, Pe 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
toom. A package, cqutatetng directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, = Lynn, Mass. 





Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 
scription. Twocatalogues FREE 











No. 47 







FoR more than fifty years au 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 

e standard among better 
schools. They outwear anv two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Twelve school pens—three of each 
number—and our handwriting book- 
let by mail on receipt of ten cents. 
Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


Oe. Sime point; double No.2 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent 

for bookkeeping. 

x 5—School, fine point; semi- 


No. 47—I ntermediate , medium 
int, stiff action. 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


methods of selling books that deceive the pur- 
chaser and misrepresent the facts. 1t followed 
an investigation of the so-called “give away” 
plan. Under this plan, which has been ex- 
tensively used the country over, the agent 
represents that he is making a special offer to 
“a limited number of persons,” usually stating 
that this is for advertising purposes. The 
prospective customer is ——— with an 
offer to present a set of books “free of charge.” 
If this offer is accepted, the customer is then 
led into subscribing to a supplementary 
“extension service,’ which purports to keep 
the books up-to-date. In many instances, 
other sets of ks are also included “free of 
charge” for good measure. In this way, the 
customer is led to believe that he is buying a 
“service” at a bargain price, giving him a 
great advantage over future purchasers and, 
in addition, is getting free of charge a set of 
books worth even more than the price he is 
paying for the service. 

Following its investigation, the Federal 
Trade Commission found that “the aforesaid 
representations are misleading in that the 
price asked for the extension service is the 
usual and customary price obtained for both 
the extension service and the pretended gift.” 
The Commission found, in conclusion, that 
such methods had “the tendency and capacity 
to deceive the purchasing public” and that 
they constitute a violation of the Federal 
Trade Act of 1914. In consequence, the 
Commission ordered those concerns to “cease 
and desist” from such practices. 

The officers of the Association point out 
that it would not be possible to publish en- 
cyclopedias and important educational works 
of the highest value if distribution were not 
secured through subscription methods. It 
follows that it is of utmost importance to the 
educational world that the standards of pub- 
lishers should be maintained on the highest 
possible plane. To accomplish this purpose, 
they ask and invite the co-operation of all 
educators in exposing and driving out of busi- 
ness the few concerns that employ mcthods 
tending to deceive the public and to give this 
important branch of the publishing business 
an ill name which, in turn, lowers the standards 
of educational literature. 





Co-operation Between Mother 


and Child 
Mrs. Nestor NoeEt, Canada 


It is the age of the Child, and we cannot 
help seeing this. Itis apparent in every maga- 
zine and in every newspaper. It is even ap- 
parent in the homes of our children. We 
treat our children much better than we were 
treated ourselves. We put them first on 








every occasion. We consider their likes ang 
dislikes. 

Now, what do they do in return for us? We 
ask so little of them! One would think they 
were ever on the lookout to give us pleasure. 
Are they? Many times they are not! Even 
before we have a gray hair in our heads, they 
class us as the “old folks,” and relegate us to 
a back seat! However, this will not dol 
Nowadays, we have proved that the period of 
middle age is as well suited to fight Life’s 
battlesasis Youth. We may not have Youth’s 
strength, nor its arrogance, nor its head- 
strongness; but we are better off without these 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 

PLEASE SEND US 

pene: YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 

SPICELAND, INDIANA 


—- 


Oe nn wets 








BASKETRY MATERIALS—Catalog and directions, 
bs a a gees bases, chair fine, Indian ash 
nts, cane we' , wooden . brai traw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. = 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 
19 Everett St., Alliston Station - Boston 34, Mass. 








1 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 
You can make 100 copies of your 


own hand or typewritten letters. 
ices, etc., in ten min- 







surface 

1376. 8.50. Full 
com 

Comteaition tke ike 

. Circular Sample of Work, and 

Spots Ober 0 Binistere 008 ee. Also sent C. 0. 

. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 


PADD BY US. 
E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of IHinols. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Al 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as as 
allowance each month. For further information write. 
Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, If 











FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Trainin 


College for Women, 


Teacher, Florida State 


Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 


tive of grades.” 


Write fer infermatien on The Stery Methed 
A Simpler method that gets better results 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4559 Forrestville Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


Read page 4/0 of this magazine for September, 1923. 
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possessions, sometimes! We may have Youth’s 
Hope and its Anticipation of long years of 
usefulness; if not quite so long as Youth’s, yet 
still very long. We do not mean to lay down 
our arms and take a back seat, because the 
children think we should! If we do not feel 
old, we are not old, whatever the number of 
our years. 

If we do not wish to be out of things, and 
pushed aside when we approach middle age, 
we should be careful not to leave our children 
out of our interests when they are young. Co- 
operation—t hat is what we want between the 
Mother and the Child. If there were more of 
it, there would not be so many broken-up 
homes as the children grow older. 

A child is never too young for us to enter 
into its life. Play with it, study with it, go 
over your own childhood with it, and you will 
find your interests very much knit together. 
Itis the Play Mother who can co-operate better 
with her children later on; she can do this 
much better than the woman who never plays 
with her children. 

Of course, sacrifices must be made on both 
sides. We must teach our children, while they 
are young, the laws of give and take. We 
must teach them fair play. We must teach 
them to look at Mother’s side as well as at 
their own. 

We should teach them that it is Father’s 
turn or Mother’s turn to choose the place ot 
amusement to-day. Dothingsinturns. Em- 
phasize to the children that others have their 
rights as well. In this way, though all the 
forces of Nature unite to spoil your children, 
they will not be spoilt! 

I believe in talking about our financial stand- 
ing in presence of the children. Why say, 
“Run away and play; you cannot understand.” 
Very often, children understand a great deal 
more than we think they do, and they are 
more willing to help us out when we get into 
tight corners. 

In order not to make our children old before 
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Use Dennison Holiday 
Decorations 


(CBseRvE the holidays in the schoolroom. 
Let the children make decorations, posters 
and gifts with Dennison products. 

The Gala Book will show you how to make 
decorations, favors, Valentine posters, Easter 
gifts and May baskets. 


Plan now to celebrate at school St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, Easter and May Day. 

Your local stationer can supply Dennison 
goods and the Gala Book;or sendten cents for 
the book today to Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 

14 Framingham, Mass. 














their time, I recommend the habit of looking 
onall Work as Play. It is wonderful how easily 
this can be done, once the habit is acquired. 
The best of it is that this method can be started 
from earliest Childhood. 

Above all, do not force your children’s 
talents. You cannot really do so, therefore 
what is the use of trying? We may help to 
turn our children’s thoughts a certain way; 
but forcing isof no avail. Study your children, 
try to find out in what directions their talents 
lie and then, if you can, encourage them, so 
that by working at what they love, their work 
will be almost play. Why should not all our 
children do for their life’s work just what they 
want to do, and be paid for it, as Doctor Frank 
Crane says he is? 

Don’t you see for yourselves that co-opera- 
tion is much more likely to take place between 
Mother and Child when you encourage your 
child to work at what he or she likes? 

When children are young, say between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, you can play 
“Pretend Games” with them and draw out 
their talents. Play that they are earning a 
living, just as Father does, or you did yourself. 
Have “Pretence Employment Bureaus,” with 
papers and pencils, and you be the Agent, 
while each child comes in turn to look for 
“Work.” Ask the question, “What can you 
do?” Say, ‘Will you fillin this form?” The 
Employment Bureau Game is a splendid game, 
and it does not seem overdone. I have seldom 
seen it played. We play it frequently in our 
home. A new position is taken or an old one 
is lost. Questions are asked and answered. 
There is endless fun in a game like this. What 
is more, it helps our children prepare for the 
great game of earning a living, which they must 
play later on, unless they are very well-to-do. 
I am not speaking of the rich here. It is more 
interesting to appeal to the great class of 
workers to which most of us belong! 

If children are taught to pull together, to 
work together and to play together, while 
young, there is every reason to expect them to 
do so later, as they get on in years. If Mother 
has shared their childish games and ambitions, 
she will be asked to share their troubles and 
their trials when they grow up. She will even 
share their joys. It is natural to turn to 
“Mother” in time of sorrow; but it is those 
who come to us with their joys as well who seem 


reason to leave Mother out of the fun than 
there is to leave her out of the trials of life. 
Work and Play together—this should be our 
motto! 





In Reply 
L. P., Oregon 


In the November Primary EpucaTion I 
read, with interest, the article, “A Question to 
be Answered.” This was the thought: Can 
there be habitually among a class of children 
a spontaneous enthusiasm and originality and 
at the same time, attention to own affairs? 

How ideal, if we could say habitually! 

Originality, enthusiasm and attention to own 
affairs should go hand in hand, but in this, as 
in all work with little children, there are times 
when the results are not satisfactory. We 
have our high standards—but perfection never 





seems r2ached. We are working with many 


to live with us the most. There is no more], 


different temperaments and with children from 
many different environments. 

“Children learn to do by doing.” The cor- 
rections and suggestions given them to-day 
make a stronger to-morrow. 

“There should be spontaneous enthusiasm.” 

By enthusiasm, though, is not meant the 
thoughtless, uncontrolled emotions which some 
children express, but those arising from a real 
interest. The interest carries a child “on and 
on” in his work. 

Each child should learn to regard the rights 
of others and know how to attend to his own 
affairs. 

The following has been a guide in the past, 
in locating the cause of difficulties mentioned 
in the November article, such as children whis- 
pering, turning, or showing work at certain 
times, or without apparent cause, seeming 
restless, or showing lack of interest. 

The cause must be located, if possible. It 
may be some very trivial thing which can be 
easily overcome. We are working in the dark 
if the cause for a disturbance cannot be found. 


1 Has each child books, paper, pencils 
ready with which to work? 
2 Can he see the work? 


4 Can he do the work? 
5 Is the room well ventilated and not too 
warm? 


Next, look over the daily program, even 
though it has been carefully planned. Perhaps 
it is.weak in some one place, 


1 Are the written lesson periods too long 
or too close ‘together? 

2 Are the study periods too long? 

3 Does the same kind of work follow in 
successive periods, or is there a complete 
change? 





i REAUTIFUL SILVER SET 


£9 GIVEN 











The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant persona] touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL VITALIZING 


POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified in and 


PALMER METHOD PLAN 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good resu'ts in easily executed plain-as-print handwriting as the teacher 


follows exactly the 


in the graded city school who has a!so qualified. 


Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and hithly successful teacher of PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is offered 
free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

f you are not fami'iar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING GOOD 
HANDWRITING, write immediatley to our nearest office for information 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore, 


teaches children the 
value of always using 
good tools 


Over 2000 Public Schools alone use 
GLUEY exclusively 
Send 10 cents for Big, Handy Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 104 please 

















3 Does he know definitely what he is to do? ° 
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Some one child may start many disturbances. Little February The Rain 
Some outside interest from home, or play : When the rain comes pouring down 
hours, may be harder than usual to put aside. The baby month is February! I like to hear the funny sound : 
Each child should learn that he has no right But though so small, it’s always merry. Upon a roof of tin 
to disturb the others who have come to work. First, hero Lincoln’s birthday comes; The drops seem real and hop about; 
If he disturbs them, he forfeits his right to Then Washington’s, with flags and drums, It’s such a shame to keep them out: 
remain near them. And Lowell, too, we gladly greet; I’d like to let them in . 
Each must know that he must do his own Then Longfellow, the singer sweet. I der if lik fall 
work so he, as well as others, can tell how well When hearts and posies gay entwine, _— i : f os ae 1 
he really can do. It means our dear Saint Valentine. I The gh. x Marts at 0 
If not trying, he must understand that he All hail to little February— oan a a" a. : : ry tals 
cannot work with others. Its memory days and greetings merry! T “< ape a . “4 ve 
If careless, he must learn that his work will —Marjorie Dillon 9 Mother ot : 1 we Reb Nash 
not be accepted. ee ee ae 


He must learn that each day all his work 
assigned mustjbe finished. 

The children will soon get ready at dismissal 
times, without confusion, if attention is paid 
to those ready first, without mention being 
made of the others. Those ready when bell 
rings march right out. 

As to monitors. Why not choose orderly, 
quiet children? Do not have the same ones 
all the time? Let all learn that good monitors 
pay no attention to others while collecting or 
passing materials, and that monitors will be 
chosen from those who are orderly while 
monitors work. 





Teachers Wanted — $95 to $150 Month 


_ All teachers should try the U.S Government exam- 
inations constantly being held throughout the entire 
country. During the Winter and Spring many permanent, 
life positions will be filled at from $1100 to $2340 a year; 
these have short hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 

3236, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule of coming examina- 
tion places and free illustrated book, showing U. S. Gov- 
ernment positions obtainable and sample examination 
questions. 





Helps for Teachers 


We take pleasure in recommending to our 
subscribers the large assortment of school sup- 
plies advertised by J. S. Latta, Inc. Latta’s 
“Helps for Teachers” are quite generally used 
throughout the United States, and orders from 
foreign countries are a daily occurrence. On 
page 71 of this magazine you will find hun- 
dreds of useful and inexpensive devices listed 
and prices are revised every month. This 
wide-awake concern has two stores. Order 
from the nearest place. J. S. Latta, Inc., 
Huntington, W. Va., or J. S. Latta, Inc., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


10 MAPS10c 


Send ten cents in coin or stamps 
for 10 samples of the new 


Project-Problem 
Maps 


Size 17x11 inches 


Prepared by Prof. L. O. Packard of 
the Boston State Teachers College 


Cut here. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO., (PE 2-24) 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





I enclose 10 cents. Send me 10 Project-Problem 
Maps per your special offer in the February issue of 
Primary Education. 




















Songs that 
Cheer 


One teacher wrote us that 
these songs were the cheery 
songs that all her pupils so 
liked to sing. That this book 
made music teaching easy as 
could be. That’s the way 
so many thousands of teach- 
ers feel about the 


101 Best Songs 


and one of the reasons for its astounding success. Just 
think of a book that has sold over 5,500,000 copies. If it 
just suits all these other teachers, we feel sure it will suit 
you, too. 


We have a FREE sample copy waiting for you—ready to 


mail—if you will just write for it. Send today, and let’s 
get acquainted. 











Priced Very Low: ‘7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


THE CABLE CO. 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and aJl electric currents. It is provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord 
made fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach 
to any convenient lamp socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. Will be sent Parcel Post 
to any part of the United States, packed in a 
neat carton box. Guaranteed against any and 
all mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree with us that every 
Successful and Modern School will not be 
without this little Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand 
Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device 
for schools which do not have electric cur- 
rent. Satisfaction in every respect guaran- 
teed. Price $28.00. 























Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
Dept. P. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right = means the — success 
for both teacher and pupil 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Se Beacon Street. Boston. 


Telephone Comnection 





Your best place may be near or far. Consult an Agency. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW 





Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ® “20's; 


120 Boyiston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 


Graduates Wi? 77%, qaliicstions and sak for our free litemture 


_ Fine positions for CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now. Address MARION, INDIANA 


Placement is a profession; use it. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres , F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 

















45th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally’ 

Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Wel] 

prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "*xew you 


ptoee, ere, end other teachers to colleges, public aad private 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





college and normal 
echools in all parts of the country. 
parents about schools 





Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ 


“Im my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write — 





AGENCY 


Western Office: 


PAUL YATES 
911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland. Ore. 


620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 





Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


30 N. MICHIGAN AVE. “The Right Teacher for Every Position”’ CHICAGO 
Register Now for Mid«}«Year Vacancies 











Permanent registratién with an Agency is your best insurance. 
GRADE TEACH- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY ei? a 


’ 
| a = anes 
ies. ient: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago slsrics. Our clients 


If you want promotion send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
39th Year Business.” 





Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane 





Radicalism that 


Means Real Progress 


C. M. Ripley, General Electric 
Company 


In geography, we used to think the world 
was flat, and now we know it is round. 

In astronomy, they were positive the sun 
moved around the earth, now we know posi- 
tively that the earth moves around the sun. 
The first man, however, to say that the earth 
moved around the sun was threatened with 
the tortures of the inquisition and made to 
“‘recant.” 

In physiology, we used to think the blood 
was stationary in the body like the juice of an 
orange. When Harvey came out with the 
statement that the blood circulates in the 
body, they wanted to run him out of the 
medical profession as an imposter. 

Arthur Brisbane says: ‘Not long ago the 
use of anzsthetics to make people unconscious 
in surgery was bitterly opposed. The op- 
ponents said that the Lord wanted men to 
suffer and chloroform was interfering with His 
plans. Thus the English Protestants for a 
long time rejected quinine as an ungodly 
remedy because it was a Catholic discovery. 
We gain wisdom slowly.” 

In architecture, the weight of the framework 
of buildings always used to be carried by the 
walls, but now in all of the steel skeleton 
structures, it is the weight of the walls which 
is carried by the framework. Those who have 
been in New York know that the walls of the 
Woolworth Building were started at some 
point above the tenth floor and carried up, 
while the steel skeleton below was clearly 
visible, thus proving that the framework now 
carries the weight of the walls in that type of 
building. 

Tuberculosis treatment used to be indoors, 
and now it is outdoors. Typhoid. fever pa- 
tients used to be given no cold drinks whatso- 

















via 
WESTERN 
REFERENCE 
> SERVICE 





A Better Teaching Position 


in the next County, the next State or 
a thousand miles away may be yours 
by enrolling in the same Bureau the 
Best Employers there use when in 
need of teachers. Write TO-DAY for 
free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” 
Free enrollment. Strictly Professional 
Service. 





The Western Reference & Bond Association 


437 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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ever, but now they can have ice cream and 
anything cold they want. 

In sharpening knives, we used to move the 
knife against a stationary stone, and now we 
hold the knife, almost stationary, against a 
moving stone. 

Railroad car wheels used to revolve on the 
axle, now they are fixed on the axle. The 
flange used to be on the rail, whereas now it is 
on the wheel. 

All rubber tires used to be solid, now most 
-of them are hollow; books used to be one long 
piece of paper called a scroll and now they are 
made up of many separate short pieces of 
paper, called pages. In writing, we used to 
use quill, with the ink on the outside, now we 
use rubber with the ink on the inside. 

All airships used to be lighter than air, now 
mine out of ten are heavier than air. For 
centuries the eye of the needle was at one end 
and the point was at the other. Now we could 
not have a sewing machine unless the eye and 
the point both are atthesameend. The arma- 
ture of all motors and generators used to be 
on the inside of the field, but now, in many 
types of machines, the armatures are on the 
outside of the field. 

But don’t think that these improvements, 
these revolutionary changes, have been carried 
out without opposition. According to the 
Dearborn Independent, the first telegraph wires 
were cut; the first railroad tracks were torn 
up; the first sewing machine was smashed; 
and the first man to sell anthracite coal in 
Pennsylvania was run out of the State of 
Pennsylvania as an imposter. 

In 1832, a group of men in Lancaster, Ohio, 
wrote to the school board, requesting the use 
of the schoolhouse. They wanted to hold a 
meeting, in order to promote a railroad in their 
vicinity. As an example of the opposition 
which progressive minds must always meet, 
the letter sent this group of men by the School 
Board follows: 

“You are at liberty to use the schoolhouse 
to hold meetings for all proper purposes. But 
railroads and telegraphs are impossible and 
rank infidelity. If God had intended His 
intelligent creatures should travel at the 
frightful speed of sixteen miles an hour by 
steam, He would certainly have foretold it 
in the holy prophets. It is a device of Satan 
to lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 

The old-time mariners laughed at Robert 
Fulton when he steamed out of New York in 
the Clermont: Capernicus and Galileo were 
persecuted for their views on astronomy, and 
Pasteur was threatened with expulsion from 
the medical profession and advised to stick 
to the well-known principles of medicine and 
to forget his wild theory of germ life. 

Now and then we meet some courageous 
individual who thinks he has some new way of 
doing something. Let us remember the great 
changes which have taken place in past genera- 
tions and in recent years. Then we will be 
tolerant of his views. 

Yes, the world is changing; the radical 
engineering thought of to-day is the progres- 
sive thought of tomorrow, and one interesting 
thing about it is that engineers and scientists 
are in the forefront in revolutionizing ideas 
and demonstrating why people should adopt 
the new devices and different modes of work 
and living conditions. which they have made 
possible with inventions and discoveries. 


Many Good Teaching Positions Now Open 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and New York. Free Enrollment 


MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St., - - Philadelphia 











3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till electeu. 




















THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


BREWER = | 26, fff 
TEACHERS AGENCY Building enna eats 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 
Going Stronger than Ever Before 


You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers of THE BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Ly ety only thing of 
its hind in print” —an authoritative listing of more than 6000 school execubives 1 data relative to 
salaries, number of teachers in system, om of students im the colleges, etc 

















IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 
Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 


Branch | Offices 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Mina Lumber Exchange 


Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 
““A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE That Works” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Enrollment 7 to trained teachers of Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Write: R. . CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico 


SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS ACENCY 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS ACENCY Southern Building, Washington 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. La Salle St., is headquarters for various 
forms of service and for grade teachers. Let us tell you of our special facilities for 
service to teachers and schools. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail, during the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, February 24-28. Free stenographic service to school officials. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Free Registration —Unexcelled Service 
eS 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS 
V1) a on a 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLoG Denver.CoLo 
Ws. Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager 




































Professional Service of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU in 


. Ape finding for trained and experienced teachers or those just out of college 
or normal school the kinds of positions desired. calls come direct from school boards and superintendents and 
we recommend direct. Write for Booklet at once. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Teachers Come West Sarit Grade or High School in any State West of the 


ississippi River, write us at once. Not an agen 








NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Buread, °*2i¢°* Denver, Colorado 


TEACHERS 





AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After ‘NEW Yo x Bivd. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Flatiron Bldg. Ccatnenein 
BALTIMOR V. 
211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. 7eachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. peas & CO... Propetetere 
4 Boylston St., Boston Mass. 1420 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 1221 Pear! St., Denver. Colo. 











ms Ave., New York, . ys wht Title Bide Sirmingbas ie. $0 Jessa .» Portland, Ore <7 
Dillaye . N.Y. ackson icago tuck Ave. Berkel 
49 Union Me ees. Paesberah. Pa. qou0 cGee Street, Kansas City. Mo. 510 Spring Street, Les Cal. 
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The Common Sense 


Arithmetic Method 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pensylvania 
(Book rights reserved) 


Fashions change, so do school methods. It 
is no longer the professional style to memorize 
facts merely for the sake of developing memory. 
Psychologically, memorization in arithmetic is 
an invaluable aid in the retention of number 
facts. But what use is memorization of gram- 
matical facts in the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage, if the student knows no Spanish words 
and cannot apply his grammatical knowledge? 
How long will interest be sustained in such a 
course? Suchastudent is like a carpenter who 
wishes to build a house. He possesses a box of 
tools, but no building material. 

The same is true of the primary child. It 
is fun at first to repeat 2 times table, etc. The 
rhythm is appealing and helps to sustain the 
interest. But of what use are the multiplica- 
tion facts if the child has no present need for 
them? How soon does such a method become 
monotonous and unrelated to the pupil’s 
interests? 

The up-to-the-minute professional method 
is to encourage memorization on account of its 
physiological value and also, at the same time, 





HAVE YOU A COPY? 


HE 1923-1924 issue of the 
“Practical” Catalog should 
=| be on the desk of every super- 
, intendent and teacher inter- 
| ested in school supplies and 

art materials of merit. In 
dealing with this nationally 
' known house you are at all 
times assured of absolute 
satisfaction. 


Write TO-DAY to our CHICAGO OFFICE for a free 
Catalogue. Address Dept. P. E. 


Practical Drawing Gomparyy 


1312-1516 SO WABASH AVE, 
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FOR HOME — FOR SCHOOL 


Just what you need for quick] prepar- 
ing meals at home or at school. ake 
regular meals, heat water, soup, curling irons 
a} irons, —~ clothing, make candy—thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, nosmoke o; . 
folds flat, weighs eight ounces. — 


SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno Corp., 9 East 
87th St., New York City , Dept. 96, aud we will send you 


this Stove, can of Sterno and Handy Extingui 
peapeld. andy Extinguisher, 


Sterno 


Canned Heat _ 


to. follow this line of procedure—use the drill 
and memorization method plus the developing 
method. 

The developing method is very simple and 
can be called the common sense method. It 
develops along with the child and is determined 
by his interests and needs.. It must answer 
“yes” to the question—Will it be of life value 
and practical worth to him? What is the acid 
test? The method and aim must always 
equalize each other. 

The pupil is constantly seeking the why and 
how of things. He is always experimenting 
and trying to put this and that together. Let 
us help him learn the how and why of arith- 
metic by following the line of procedure sug- 
gested. Then arithmetic and he will be in- 
timately related throughout life. 

The following brief outline is suggested for 
projects and problems related to the child’s 
interest and connected with every primary 
arithmetic course. 


I Counting 


1 Games 
a Muffin Man 
b John Brown Had a Little Indian 
c Five Little Chickadees 
d The King of France 
e Mother Goose Rhymes 
(1) One, Two, Buckle My Shoe 
(2) Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
(3) Sing a Song of Sixpence 
(4) Barber, Barber, Shave a Pig 


2 Passing Material 


a Paper 

b Pencils 

c Books 

d Boxes of crayons 
e Chalk 

f Rulers 


3 Attendance 
a Number Present 
b Number Absent 
c Number of boys 
d Number of girls 


4 Calendar 
a Number of the day 
b Number of days 
c Number of weeks 
d Number of months 


5 School Banking 
a Number of pennies 
b Number of nickels 
c Number of dimes, etc. 
d Total amount 


6 Collecting 


a Seeds 

b- Shells 

c Pebbles 
d Leaves 
e Flowers 
f Pictures 


School Furniture 

Number of desks 
Number of chairs 
Count the windows 
Count the blackboards 
Count the doors 

Count the school steps 
Count the clothes hooks 


~I 


mo QAO OB 


8 Construction Work and Art 
a Counting squares 
b Number of pieces 
c Inches 


9 Buying at the store 
a Simple counting 
b Counting by 2’s, 3’s, etc. 
c Dozen and fraction of dozen 
d Exchange of money 


10 Helping at Home 
a Setting table 
(1) Number of plates 





|For Winter Use i 





(2) Spoons 








(3) Knives 

(4) Chairs, etc. 

(5) How many windows to wash 
(6) How many steps to clean 


II Measuring % 

1 Records 
a Finding pupil’s weight 
b Finding pupil’s height 


2 Store Visits and Games 
a Inch, half-inch, foot, yard 
b Cent, nickel, dime and dollar 
d Pint, half-pint, quart 


3 Construction and Art 
a_ Inch, foot, yard 
b Fractional parts of same 


4 Time 
a Clock Games 
(1) Time for school to begin 
(2) Time for recess 
(3) Time for dismissal 


The Loose Tooth 


I wiggled it around, I worked, 
I got my courage up and jerked; 
It simply wouldn’t budge. 
But now it’s out, I’m glad to say; 
It happened in a funny way— 
I took a bite of fudge. 
—Marjorie Dillon 




















Let BEALE 


Plan Your Vacation 


The ultimate in European Travel awaits you 
under the direction of Mr. Beate. Every mo- 
ment made to count. Lowest cost. 

TEACHERS’ IDEAL Sailing June 28 
TOUR Montreal 
a 

Has unbounded ed- London 
ucational and recrea- Liverpool 
tional value. Europe’s + wr ord 

° ° aris 
most beautifulandhis- Berne 
torical spots visited. Interlaken 
Offers the thrills of a  (ucerne 
lifetime. Our booklet, Venice 
“What They Said,” is Florence 
proof. Write for free — 
literature on this tour 


and others. $ 5 o 0 mm 


BEALE TOURS 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Books 


Seat Occupation. Two hundred devices.......... 
Literary Gems. 280 choice gems. 64 pp 
Practical Speaker. Special Days. 64 pp 
Natural Reading. First three years. 68 























10c 
10c 
10c 
Methods and Suggestions. All subjects. 80 pp... 20c 
Classic Stories. Hawthorne-Ruskin. 204 pp..... 30c 
Merry Melodies. Words and music. 64 p 20c 
Poems by Season—Winter. (Patriotic.) 224 pp.. 60c 
Poems by Season—Spring. 6x8 inches. 224 pp.. 60c 


Cards 
Alphabet Cards. 1000 cut-up letters............. 20c 
Arithmetic Cards. 1000 figures and signs........ 20c 
Composition Cards. Cut-up stories.............. 15c 
Primary Language Cards. Forty lessons......... 15¢ 
Sewing Cards. To color. 12 designs............ 15¢ 
Drawing Cards. To color. 20 designs.......... 15e 
Combination Addition Cards. 45 groups.......... 25c 
Domino Number Cards. Groups to tens......... 25c 


Patriotic Poem Cards. 40 primary pieces 15¢ 

bor Day and Bird Day Poems. l6cards. 6x8. 20c 
Busy Work Cards. Two hundred devices 15c 
Literary Gem Cards. 280 choice gems........... 20c 


Sent on receipt of price postpaid 
Any five of the above $1.00 postpaid 


Cc. W. CRAHAM, Publisher 





Cameron, Ill. 
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